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1 WANT YOU, 





BY H, B, B, 





I want you, in the Springtime sweet and ton 


der, 


To be with me when earth ts thrilled and 
tirred 
With all the gathering mystery of Life-- 


lo watch with me the birth of bud and bird. 


I want you, in the full and radiant Summer, 
Toshare with me its opulence, mine own; 
In a rose kingdom there to crown you Queen, 
Aud kneel before you oa your flowery 

throne, 


I want you, tn the sad and splendid Autninn, 
Toreap with me ite harvests—gold and red; 

To watch (t light its forest fires, and mourn 
Together o’er things beautiful—but dead. 


Il want you most of allin Winter dreary, 
That we together iuay make warmth und 
lhyg lit; 
Holding aloft Love's quenchless torch, until 
Its Quine illumines all the gloom and night. 


I want you—Oh! 1 want you, now undever! 
liad Lu willton tongues, they could but cry, 

‘lL want you,’ All the hunger of my iife 
Speaks tn these words, Aim { to live or die? 


FOR LOVE OF GOLD. 


BY THE 











“GLORY'S LOVERS "’ 
“AN ARKOH-IMPOSTOR,” ‘*HUSH ED 
uv!’ “A LOVER FROM OVER 
THK SKA,” ETO, 
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CHAPTER V.—(CoNnTINUED. ) 
ITH this gratifying piece of intelli 
\V gence the youth turned promptly 
head over heels, and then, without 
another word, darts away up the drive, 
leaving me standing alone at the open 
front door. 

For a moment, 1 must confess, 1 am 
more than half inclined to run after him. 
Now that my interview with the poor de 
mented creature shut up in this gloomy 
house is at hand I actually tremble at the 
prospect of finding myseif alone with her 
atthe thought of risking the unpleas- 
autness, not to say danger, of a tete-a-tete 
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ished gaze. At the farthest extremity of 
the long drawing room stands Mrs. Hast- 
ings Aylmer, in appallingly strange cos- 
tume, 

She has discarded the dirty cashmere 
dressing gown that she wore when | first 


| made her acquaintance, and has dressed 


berself in a startling brocade skirt, which 
has evidently been taken out of some 
shest or wardrobe for the oocasion, and 
which, besides being of all the colors of 


| the rainbow, possesses the additional dis- 





with a madwoman, for the purpose of 
sliciting from her a secret that, after all, is | 
no concern of mine, and that may actually 
Dave LO existence save in the wild imagi- 
nation of her own unsettled brain. 

Kut then, on the other hand, supposing 
ly suspicions are correct, and that the in- | 
valid is really the long-lost Rachel Mar- 
lowe, it must be to her advantage to ui- 
ask the villain who has undoubtedly | 
brought ber back to the Priory to further | 
4 Defarious scheme of his own. 

Al any rate, should any plot be discov: | 
réd, there is no fear that Philip Marlowe | 
will let her be a sufferer for being a mere | 
olin the hands of cratty Mr. Hastings | 
Aylmer, 

No—I have gone too farto draw back | 
now; and, without further hesitation, I 
enter the house and, crossing the hall, 
pause oulside the closed door of the old 
drawing room, listening acutely for any 
sound within, 

Y 6s, footsteps, hurried irregular steps, 
4ré plainly to be heara running to and fro, 
a close, quite close, to the door 
i 6 which I am standing, and then 

away, pit-a-pat, across the polished 


4 
a foor rightto the other end of the 
0Om., 


4 1USt confess that my heart goes pit-a- 


as | sten 


and I select the mo 
" > I % are fart est awa’ 
* cK A } ye 
” 
5 reply, I turn the heavy brass 
‘ Handle in desperation and walk in. 


j Xtraordinary sight moots uy aston- 





ad vantage of being very short, so that her 
thin legs and narrow feet, covered respec- 
tively with soiled and wrinkled white 
stockings and shabby felt slippers, are 
partly exposed to view. 

The enormous vellof thick yellowish 
lace envelops her head, shoulders, and all 
the upper part of her body, as usual, but 
it is now lavishly adorned with ribbon 
bows and ends of all hues and sizes, stuck 
on promiscuously bere and there, without 
any attempt at uniformity or arrange- 
ment, 

The poor woman is, without doubt, ina 
state of intense mental excitement. Her 
usually pallid and cadaverous cheeks are 
scarlet, her pale blue eyes, always misty 
with unshed tears, seen starting out of her 
head. 

In one hand she oarries a handkerchief 
of coarse texture, squeezed up to a point 
in the oentre, in the company fashion of 
days gone by, while in the other, held well 
over her shoulder, parasol fashion, is an 
ordinary black bearth broom ! 

At sight of me, she utters an inarticulate 
cry of rage, aud advanoes rapidly, upset- 
ting two light spindle-legged chairs on her 
way, and brandishing the broom in # de- 
cidedly menaciug manner. 

“So,’’ she exclaims, coming toa halt at 
about halfa yard from where I stand al- 
most paralysed from fright and astonish- 
ment, ‘‘you have come to fetch him, have 
you? Well, you might have spared your- 
self the trouble, for he is gone—yer, gone, 
and left me, his wife—his poor miserable, 
down-trodden wife—behind him! And I 
was all dressed too!’’—with a sudden 
burst of angry hysterioal tears and a glanoe 
of admiration at her own outrageous attire 
—agiance that was 
the same time pathetic. 

‘“Yesa— you may  stare!’’— defiantly. 
‘But it is true; and it took mea long tims, 
the bows—and—things. They would keep 
dropping off, and I had so few pins—and 
tnen—then after all !’’—hbere her frail gaunt 
frame is suddenly shaken by @ paroxysim 
of tearless gasping sobs. 

“Atter all—he said—I was « shbow-—-a 
scarecrow, that the boys would—would 
hoot at if I showed my face outside the 
door; and he—said—that he was going to 
—to—meet you—and that he could kiss— 
could—kiss the ground you walked on, al- 
though you were #0 proud and haughty— 
and that— that if he could—ocould but find 
the bateful money he would take you 
away, and break your detestable pride for 
you somehow, and—and leave—me—poor 
wretched, worn-out, mad, ugly me—be- 
hind to—to—die!”’ 

Her voice sinks toa mere whisper at the 
conclusion of the last sentence, and, 
utterly exhausted from her intense pas 


sion, she drops helplessly into an arim 
chair close at hand. 
Determined to show no fear, 1 go up to 


her at once, and lay my hand gently but 
firmly upon her thin shoulder. 


‘Look here Mrs. Ayimer! You must 
isten to mefora ttle while, w y ? 
m as M 
mx g A 
€ a8 i On at ehe 
olf my gras; 
‘*] have always been kind to you since | 
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have known you, and have tried to do 
what | could to help you, because I pitied 
you so much; but 1 detest—yesa, | detest— 
your husband; and you need have no fear 
at all that he will carry out his idle threat 
and take me away !’’ 

She looks atine imploringly, the fiery 
passion in her eyes already dying fast. 

“Detest him? Do you?” she whispers, 
with aslight shudder anda timid glance 
round the shadowy room, ‘Ah, you do 
well! | wish—I wish—long ago—when | 
wasagirl like you-— What am I say 
ing? | was never a girl —only a poor, wild, 
untaught creature, with a wretched home 
and a cruel bad father! And then —Kobert 
came—and I listened. I thought he—he 
cared for me! I never guessed he wanted 
me because of—the money; and I went 
But he has punished me—ob, all these 
dreary, dreary years, he has punished me / 
And—now—now —ever since he died, and 
it was all missing, | have no peace, none! 
Robert has always said | knew where it 
was hidden, and that | kept the seoret to— 
to—spite him. Ob, Heaven’’—clasping her 
thin hands wildly above her head and 
then beating her brow with them—‘to 
spite him, when heis the master of me, 
body and soul, and I hardly dare breathe 
sometimes for fear of what he may do to 
me next!’’ 

“Never mind—oh, never mind!’ I 
whispered sympathizingly, bonding over 
the poor miserable woman and stroking 
her disordered gray bair in a soothing 
manner, as she lies back, sobbing bitterly, 
in the shabby old arm chair. 

Iam trembling in every limb from ex- 





ludicrous and yet at | 


citement and terror—excitementat finding 
my suspicions verified, since it is beyond 
all question now that Kachel Marlowe and 
Mra, Aylmer aré one, for 1 can even trace 
inthe shrunken miserable face a certain 
likeness to ber nephew Philip; and terror 
thatthe thunder wiich | can hear now 
and then rumbling faintly in the distance 
may be the precurser of # tremendous 
storm that will drive all the Fairaore party 
to abandon their festivities and make the 
best of their way bome two or three hours 
before the usual time, 
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garden, but that’s long ago long, long 
ago’’—dropping her head upon her breast 
in sudden dejection. 

‘Yous, yes, but that was when you were 
a child, before the money was hidden!’ | 
exclaim, ea,er to keep the poor wandering 
mind to the point’ “Your father did not 
hide it always, surely ? I thought it was 
only after he grew angry with some one, 
and wanted to prevent their finding it 
after his death, Wasanot that sof With 
whom was he argry? Was it you, or—or 


I pause breathless, anxious to discover 
whether my companion’s memory serves 
ber at all or is indeed quite a blank. 

Just then a flash of lightning illumines 
the dim shadowy room in which we sit, 
anda peal of thunder growls angrily in 
the distance. In her nervous terror, poor 
Mrs. Hastings Aylmer buries her face in 
her shawl, 

“Oh, Ll’ frightened ! I’m always fright 
ened when it thunders. It thundered when 
poor Jack ran away,and father cursed 
him. 1 can always hear father’s voioe in 
the thunder; and those dreadiul words 
—”" She breaks off, moaning in her usual 
fashion, 

“Then it was your brother Jack with 
whom your father was so angry?” I ask 
relentiossly. ‘Kut he did not hide bis 
money then—did he?--not till long after- 
wards—not till he had collected it all to- 
gether, put it into a box g 

“No—bags!"’ exclaims poor Mra. Ayl- 
mer emphatically; and, tragic as in the wit 
uation, I oan hardly refrain from siuilling. 
Old Marlowe's money bags are not such « 
myta, itappears, afterall, “The money 
in in bags, | tell you—dirty leather bags, 
tied with pink tape—and he hid them 
hid them——’”’ 

‘“Yos, he bid them? Oh, do try wo think! 
He hid them—” 

Again I paused with a fast beating heart, 
hardly daring to breathe lest | should dis- 
turb the current of my companion’s half- 
collected thougtits; and again the light 
ning flashes, the thunder rolls, nearer 
now, among the surrounding hills, 

As the sound dies away once more, Mra. 








Any ciue to the all-important secret 
which can be gained from the poor miser- 
able trembling creature before me must be | 
gained at once, | shudder at the thought 
of Mr. Hastings Ayluoer’s returning and 
finding me here alone with bis victim. 

Fortunately, her intense rosentinent 
against inyself seems to be dissipated en- 
tirely by my repeated assurance that her 
busband’s admiration for me is certainly 
unrequited, 

She remains quite passive as | take her 
hot feverish hand tn mine, and even 
makes room for mew seatimyself upon 
the sofa by ber side, moving some of her 
fantastic draperies out of the way. 

“Try and feel thatlam your friend 
that [ am here on purpose to endeavor w 
help you,” | whisper reassuringly. “Above 
all, do your best to recall where your 
father hid his money. Don’t be afraid 
that I want to steal it. I would not defraud 
you of a penny of it for all the world; but, 
for the sake of your own peace, it ought to 
be found as quickly as possible. Te)! mo, 
did you discover by accident where he 
kept it, or did your father tell you——”’ 

Before | can complete my sentence she 
interrupts m6 with a oackling silly laugh. 

“He tell me? Tell me where be put it? 


Ob, you aréa fool—a poor silly fool! That's 


what they call me, you know—a poor silly 
foo) | W hat’s the se Of hid yg athing 
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Aylmer suddenly raises her head, one 
hand held up in a listening attitude, 

“Hark !’’ she says in a curiously 6x pe 
tant whisper that somewhat thrills me 
from bead to foot, ‘“Hlush! 1 bear him ! 
Heo is going therenow! If we follow we 
shall see. Come—come!’’ 

My tongue actually cleaves to the roof of 
mny mouth as the madwoman rises sad 
denly erect and vigorous trom her sola 
and, with « stealthy gliding motion, ad 
vances towards the drawing roouw door, 
couppelling me by sheer force to accom. . 
pany her. 

(ndeniably, I am intensely frightened, 
and my fear increases as, on softly turn- 
jug the bandle of the drawing room door 
aud stepping outinto the ball, 1 fancy | 
too can «detect the sound that has #0 6x 
cited her—the faint echo of footsteps grad- 
ually dying awayin the distant part of 
the house; but to shake off my compan 
ion’s vice like grasp is manifestly beyond 
my power; her claw-like fingers cling re 
lontiossly lo mine, 

There is plainly nothing for it but to fol 
low whither she leads, across the shadowy 
hall, and down a long dreary half-dark 
stone passage communicating with the ser- 
having ooll-like 
the sleeping apart 


vants’ offices and stall 


rooms on either 
ments of the monks lr 
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echo of a footfall in front of us, a soft pit- 
pat, like the sound of some one walking 
in slippers that are down at heel, 

“The garden roow!"’ says my companion 
in a hoarse whisper, tightening ber bold 
upon my wrist until | am ready to shriek 
from the pain of the pressure, 

“Of course it is the garden-room !"’ she 
repeata in a tone of decision, “Quick, 
quick, we must follow !""—gliding op, and 
dragging me after her. 

The garden-room of which she speaks 
ia am ugly extension of the bouse, built 
by some anoestor of Philip Marlowe's, 
who must bave had more money than 
braina, and a fancy for spending it on 
bricks and mortar. The presence of the 
garden-roow has always been a blot upon 
the sombre architectural beauty of the 
Priory, running out as it does from the 
east side of the house, and terminating 
half-way across the small fir-belted lawn, 
where there isa showy templelike en- 
trance, guarded by a couple of broken 
nosegrown statues, and having three 
shallow stone steps leading from the gar- 
den. 

The bullding Is in a mock Italian style 
abeurd!y at variance with its surround- 
ings. Swing doors, originally covered 
with green baize, but now having only 
strips of it banging from the rotting wood. 
work, cut off this speciinen of bad taste 
from the reat of the house, 

As we ass through these doors, a vivid 
flash of lightning illumines the dreary 
mouldering chamber so that we can see 
the rotting boards of the tloor—which is 
stained here and there with dark red, the 
patohes looking almost like blood-stains 
and the clustering ivy that has forced it 
self through the dilapidated roof banging 
in jJuxariant wreaths from the broken oell- 
ing. In the height of his foolishness, the 
Marlowe who designed this garden-temple 
introduced a heavy marble mantlepiece 
into the gimerack erection; and, through 
the yawning cracks in the discolored stone 
numerous red and yellow tungi have fore 
ed themselves, harinonizing with the de- 
oay all around. 

Meanwhile the storm hes reached its 
height, and the pealing thunder followed 
closely upon flash after flash of vivid light- 
ning caused the dilapidated structure in 
whioh we stand to vibrateterribly. 

1 can fee] my companion trembiing vio- 
lently too, yet, strange to say, her purpose 
sneeomea unshaken; the poor woman's wild 
staring blue eyes remain fixed intently 
upon sorne Object unseEn by me, but neem- 
ingly visible to her disordered fancy. 

“Wait! she mutters, suddenly releas 
ing my hand for the first time since we 
left the drawing room, “Heisthere! Do 
you see him? Watch!” 

Moving with the same stealthy, gliding 
motion aa before, she leaves ine, and steals 
along the wall on the right-band side of 
the garden room, 

Originally the place has been hung with 
an Italian paper of pale green color, adorn- 
ed at regular intervals with «a pattern of 
huge white vases of antique form. In 
most places this design is wholly oblite 
rated by age and dam), but bere and there 
it still remains intact. 

A horrible dread seizes me that Mra. 
Ayimer has been struck with sudden 
blindness, for, as 1 stand watching ber, | 
remark tbat she is feeling her way likea 
blind person along the wall. Ali at onve 
she stops and utters a shrill scream. 

“Here! she cries, striking one of the 
pictured vases violently again and again 
with her bands, ‘It lies here, 1 tell you! 
He guardes it still, but he cannot bide it 
any longer! Peter Mariowe’s mwoney lies 
here !"’ 

Her voice, strained and unnatural, 
echoes strangely through the garden room; 
the veil fails beck from her haggard face; 
ber gray bair streams in wildest confusion 
over her bent shoulders, She might be 
posing as a model for some frenzied 
priestess of old denouncing the sins of an 
erring and unrepentant people, 

Alt that moment there is a shrill whistie 
outside, then an awful crash of breaking 
giase and woodwork, followed by a horri- 
ble imprecation, as adark tigure—that of 
Mr. Hastings Aylmer—spring» in through 
the shattered window. 

Regardless of me and my scream of hor- 
ror, Mr. Aylmer seizes his unhappy wife 
by her disordered hair,and forces her down 
upen her knees, dragging ber head back 
with one band while in the other he wieids 
a thick beavy knotted stick. 
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if the very heavens themselves were fail- | the wretched man makes in the presence 

ing about our ears, while the place ishiled | of witnesses when my father tells him he 

with blinding dust, and the walls appear is near death. 

| to be tumbling about our ears, Then fol- Fifteen years ago he, a penniless adven- 
iow a sense of suffocation—darkness— | turer, decoyed Rachel Marlowe away from 

chaos, ber dreary home and married her. 

The marriage took place in London, at 
some obscure church in the East End, and 
was a bone fide one, and registered in the 
man’s own name, Robert Simpson, as he 
married Rachel solely for the money be 
expected her to inherit at old Marlowe’s 
death, 

The couple lived as they could, bere, 
there, and everywhere, supported by: 
Simpson’s sharp wits and various dishon- 
est gains, but often suffering great priva- 
tions, until the death of old Mariowe, when 
the hue and cry for his missing money 
was raised, 

For some reason or other Simpson and 
his wife were forced about that time to 
betake themselves to Boulogne, he having 
been agent to some bogus firm in London 
from which he bad purloined all the noney 
he could lay bis hands on. 

For some months he waited quietly, 
watching the dally papers, and expecting 
every day to hear thatthe whereabouts of 
his father-in-law’s wealth had been dis- 
covered, in which event he was quite pre- 
pared to step forward boldly and claim his 
wife’s share: but, as time passed on and 
the search seemed to have been abandopved, 
he, trusting to Rachael’s repeated assur- 
ances that the whole of ber father’s money 
was hidden somewhere on the Priory 
premises, decided on the audacious plot of 
coming down to Combe Royal as a strang- 
er, renting the house, which poor Philip 
bad advertised to be let, and working 
secretly day and night until he discovered 
old Marlowe’s hoard, 

At the commencement there seemed 
every prospect of his plan being com- 
pletely successful; but, unluckly for him, 
Rachel, his principal tool, failed him just 
at the most important moment. 

Always weak-minded, the life she had 
led after ber marriage had seriously af- 
fected her nerves and intellect, and the 
thought of returning as an invalid and in 
made my appearance on the scene—an 6x- | disguise to Combe Royal for the purpose 
cited crowd, talking, questioning, hust- | of assisting her husband in defrauding 
ling, until | turn faint and dizzy, and lie | her nephew Philip, whose name was, of 
with closed eyes, while Philip rashes off | course, familiar to her, although she had 
to find the Combe Koyal tly, which ap- | never seen him, unsettled her mind per- 
pears to be somewhere close by, as is the manently. 
whole population of the parish by this She still remained harmless, but at times 
time. abandoned her usual brooding melancholy 

Just as they are lifting we into the ve | owing to paroxysmsof excitement, during 
hicle, something is carried past meona| which she railed against her enforced 
stretcher, borne by the surgery boy, the | seclusion, and threatened to escape and ex- 
rectory gardener, and two other men, but | pose Aylmer’s plot, unless some of ber 
I cannot see what it is, fora black cloak | wishes and fapcies were complied with, 
covers it, and lam too weak and too sel- On these occasions her husband was 
fishly content to be safe amongst my own | forced to give way to her, notably on the 
people once more to inquire, evening when she insisted on his sending 

it is not till several days afterward that | to the Doctor for some mixture to induce 
Ihave suiliciently recovered to learn all | sleep and afterwards, when she discovered 
that happened at the Priory on that terr!. | that 1 had come over to the Priory to pay 
ble evening. her a visit, demanded peremptorily that 

Mrs, Ayliner is dead. She was the tirst | she should be allowed to see me, 
person extricated from the debris caused As to the place choseu by her father to 

| 


CHAPTER VI. 


“pr your arms round my neck, dar- 
ling—so. Don’t be afraid! We 
shall bave you out all safe ina 

minute.” 

It is Philip Marlowe's voice that | hear; 
and it is Philip Marlowe's face, all grim, 
and dirty, and white with plaster-dust, 
that I see within an inch of my own when 
1 open my eyes on the world once more— 
the world I have been so nearly prevented 
from ever seeing again, for | have been 
actually buried alive for an bour or two, 
and they are digging me out—clearing 
away the heap of broken bricks, slates, 
huge pieces of plaster, and wood that fell 
upon me, and jammed me tightly in an 
angle of the wall when the thunderbolt 
struck the garden-room at the Priory, and 
brought down the marble mantel piece, the 
chimney, and half the rotten old roof upon 
Mr. Hastings Aylmer, his unlucky wife, 
and myself, 

1 have received no injury, mercifully, 
beyond « sprained ankle and sundry 
scratches and bruises, and am #0 delighted 
to see Philip again, and to find he is no 
longer angry with me, that! really believe 
I should have put my arms around his 
neck even if be had not told me to do #80, 

“Your money is found at last—I have 
found it!" 1 manage to whisper into his 
ear as he carries me away from the heap of 
rubbish out of which be and Tow, witb 
a couple of laborers to help them, have 
literally unearthed me, and places me 
gently upon the grass, which is saturated 
with the heavy rain that bas hardly yet 
ceased falling; and be actually says, as if 
he really means it— 

“The mischief take the money! What 
does that watter as long as you are all 
right?’’ 

A crowd gathers around me as 800n as I 





by the thunderbolt striking the garden | conceal his money, her mind bad evidently 
room. Death must bave been the result | been a complete blank from the day she 
of the passivg of the electric fluid through | returned to the Priory, in spite of threats 
a portion of her body, as one side was | and systematic ill-treatment on Aylmer’s 
slightly blackened, and the clothing and | part with the object of refreshing her me- 
hair were singed. Apparently it had been | mory. 
both an instantaneous and a painless end. Recollection never returned to her until 
Mr, Hastings, who, it seems, has been | that strangely lucid interval when she led 
known by haifadozen other names, lies | me to theexact spot where the missing 
at presentin a ground-floor bed room at | hoard lay hid. 
the Priory, mortally injured by the falling | “And it is well for Aylmer, or rather for 
of a heavy piece of the shattered marble | Simpson, a8 1 suppose one should call the 
mantiepiece upon his spine. | fellow, that the thunderbolt fell just in 
The detective from Scotland Yard, who, | time to save him from adding the crime of 
with father and two hired nurses, is con- | wurder to the list of sins that will stand to 
stantly with the injured man, says it isa | his account when he starts on the long 
fortunate thing that his days arenum.- | journey for which your father says he 
bored, as there are various charges stand- | must prepare in a few hours more” re- 
ing against him, including a very serious | marks Philip gravely, stroking my hair as 
one connected with an extensive jewel | he sits beside my couch. 
robbery with manslaughter, which must ‘(He would have killed that poor soul on 
have ended in his being sentenced to penal | the spot, in his wild fury at hearing her 
servitude for many years, | contide the secret he had tried so hard to 
It was this detective from Scotland discover to your keeping instead of his 
Yard whom | conversed with at the Priory own, if the lightning bad not struck 
gales on the afternoon of the thunder- the garden room and brought half the 
storm, and who then told me he wasan_ rotten roof down upon you all, The 
erohitect, and bad come down to survey 
the Priory preparatory to drawing plans to 
for certain structural alterations which 
Mr. Philip Marlowe desired to have made. 
| He was put upon our new neighbor’s 
track by Philip himself, who, mistrusting 
the ways of his tenant at the Priory, went 





the storm, and Aylmer must have 
taken ashort cut from the village, after 
leaving his dog cart at the Red Lion, and 


passing the windows of the garden room 


up to town t© Dud out what he could of on his way.’’ 
Mr Ayimer’s previous history, and dis ‘*Yes, yes; of course! [ see itall now 
€ mh person was KDOW And this is w Ali€ to wart 
@ ul 
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but too late, Ob 
Phis isthe substance of the confession | wish you 


could find bim! | 


Fairacre piomic was broken up early owing | 
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bave his reward, poor little chap!” | ag 
pitifully, for Ali's disappearance from m4 
scene on the night of the thunderstor 
has caused everyone in Combe Royal e 
good deal of uneasiness, r 
Apparently the lad, a mere 
waif, picked up starving in the streets 
Aylmer, and willing toturn his hand to 
any villany for the sake of board and 
lodging, has vanished. 
Even the terrible theory that his 
lay buried beneath the ruins of ‘owe 
den room, in company with old M 
money bags, proves baseless; for a) 
the celebrated treasure is actually 
in the precise place indicated—found, to, ia 
the identical leather bags described by his 
ill-fated daughter, and brought to lighs tn 
the sight of the entire population of Gombe 
Royal, who shout themselves hoaree 
delight at the notion of Mr. Marlowe's ea. 
joying his own at last—no trace of m 
mysterious black or rather white, friend 
is discovered there, and Bradually the 
search for him is abandoned, and his very 
name forgotten, 


A whole year bas passed away. Events 
have crowded thick and fast upon one an. 
other. 

The discovery of his grandfather's 
money has made Philip a rich man—far 
richer than in his wildest dreams he ever 
anticipated. 

The Priory has been restored and refur- 
nished from garret to cellar, and Philip 
and I have been married over three 
months. 

Itisa hot night in August, Ciroum. 
stances have taken us up to town for aday 
or two, aud we have improved the ooc- 
sion by attending one of the promenade 
concerts at Oovent garden usualy given 
at this season. 

As we stepinto our hired brougham 
and drive away from the great theatre, | 
become aware that someone is peroned on 
the step of the carriage, and a familiar 
face, with a diabolical grin, is thrust close 
to mine, through the open window. 

‘‘Never ’ad that there ’arf skiv! Didn't 
blow on you neither, s’elp me!” whispers 
a well-known never-to-be-forgotten voice. 

In a moment one of my hands isin my 
pocket and the other on the check-string 

“Oh, Philip, stop! Tell them to stop!” 
l ory frantically. 

The horse is pulied back almost on to its 
haunches. Purse in hand, I leap outof 
the brougham window. Yes—he is there 
still, running close to the wheel, his grin- 
ning face plainly visible in the light of the 
carriage lamps, his existence actually im- 
perilled by dodging in and out among the 
countless vehicles—carts, carriages, and 
cabs— passing and repassing in the crowded 
thoroughfare, 

Somehow or other I contrive to drop the 
long promised half-sovereign into the 
boy’s grimy claw. He throws it up into 
the air, catches it again, actually turns 4 
catherine-wheel thrice among the rolling 
carriages, aad, while I scream wildly that 
he will be killed—that he must be run 
over—disappears for ever in the crowd sad 
the darkness, 

[THE END. ] 
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level of monotonous veldt, with here 

and there in the far distance the low, 
whitewushed cottage of some Boer farmer 
twinkling in the bot sun, with never & tree 
or flower on the barren gray-brown fas 
to relieve the weary eye, as hundred after 
hundred of miles are slowly traversed 08 
the way up, the sight that now D 
upon one appears doubly strang®. 

As far as the horizon, tail iron chimoey® 
rise on all sides, with thick smoke we 
ing from their mouths; great mounds 
whitish-looking clay and bigh piles of in- 
tricate machinery, al) dotted over with 
small electric lamps, shining like slo¥ 
worms in the misty dawning light 
crowded together as far as the eye oan 9 
and as we slowly wind in and out of these 
wonderful suburbs, I notice little up 


A" ieve the seemingly endless desd 





| perhaps in straggling lines, 
entered the Priory ground by the lower | 


plantation instead of by the main entranc,, | 


then 
shanti hereand there in clumps, 
a in which the 


ve. 
greater part of the mining population s A 


The noise is tremendous; all the 


bt 
nery is in full work, for neither DY nig 
Hoisters sf 


or day does it ever stop. 

sending forth dismal wails, and the ord 

and crash of the ore, as it is throw® 2 “ 
rucks that bring it from toe mine prove 

n the huge heap awaiting to rus® 

process, resounds above the U oes how: 

As we get still closer to the ©”) pases 
ie ought to | ever, the scene changes; peautifal 2° 
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surrounded by gardens one biase 
and broad shady roads, lined 
with stately “blue-gum’”’ trees, stretch 
into the distance. 

The station gives one & distinct shock, 


appesr, 
of color, 


away 


for instead of the palatial edifice there ap- 
pears a barn like structure, composed of 
corrugated iron, to which all the paseen- 
gers who are not arrivais for the first time 
are madly rosbing, conveying in their 
arms as much of their personal luggage as 
they can possible stagger under. 

We bastily follow suit, and, after a 
wearisome period of waiting, and a pro- 
longed wrangle with a nondescript indivi- 
dual in a porter’s jacket, who insists upon 
the smallest handbag being opened for his 
inspection—for this is the “Customs” —we 
are at length free to depart and search for 
the hotel beneath whose sheltering roof 
we may once more transform ourselves 
into respectable members of society. 

Far easier said than done, however, for 
from pillar to post we are driven ina 
ricketty Cape cart, drawn by two miser- 
able screws, every where met by the same 
answer, “Not a room of any sort vacant.” 

At last, we are taken in with an air of 
the greatest condescension by the largest 
hotel in the town, and installed in a tiny 
cubicle close under the roof (for this room 
alone, by the way, with board, we pay 
$150 a month). 

The beat is a ready stifliag, although it 
is quite early, and there is no room to 
move, let alone “swing a cat’’; but, for all 
that, as some fellow-passengers come in, 
and are unceremoniously turned away, we 
feel thankful to bave found a resting- 
place for our weary selves, of any descrip- 
tion. 

Afterasbort sojarn in Johannesburgh 
many things that at first appear inex- 
plicable to the new-comer become easy of 
comprehension; the utter independence, 
for instance, amounting in most cases to 
absolute incivility, of every person of the 
lower class, whether white or colored, at 
first is astonishing; but when it is dis- 
covered that for every servant there area 
dozen mistresses, ready and willing to 
give enormous wages for absolutely un- 
skilled labor, and thankful to have any- 
one at all to do the rough work of their 
houses for them, then the reason is suffici- 
ently apparent. 

The hotels treat all visitors with abso- 
lute indifference, and the charges are ex- 
orbitant, There is no attendance to be had, 
except at meal times, and any complaint 
is of no avail whatever; there are always 
people waiting anxiously to come in di- 
rectly a room is vacated, therefore it is no 
wonder that enormous suns are amassed, 
and that the lucky proprietors of these 
hotels retire after a few years’ sojourn on 
the “Rand”’ with fortunes made, 

The prices of most articles of consump- 
tion are high, and, when there js a drought, 
which happens often for many months at 
atime, all market garden and farm pro- 
duce fetches fabulous amounts. I have 
seen cabbage sold for $2 50 apiece, eggs are 
often $2.25 a dozen, and butter $1.75a 
pound, 

These, it must be understood, are con- 

sidered high prices, but are cheerfully 
paid by the wealthy portion of the popula- 
tion, which in most cases consists of men 
and women originally sprung from the 
humblest grades of life, 
_The want of water, however, can never 
reach the pitch again that it did six years 
ago, before the railway was an accom plish- 
6d fact. Then the case of the inhabitants 
was grievous indeed, for the transport 
wagods were unable to bring provisions, 
owing tothe want of food for the oxen 
along the route, and the state of affairs re- 
sem bled a siege. 

Condensed milk was sold at 75 cents # 
tin, paraftine $25.00 a small tin, and horses 
were turned loose in the streets by their 
Owners to live if they could, no forage be- 
Ing procurable for love or money. 

Atthe present time, no rain to speak of 
has fallen for nearly six months, and a 
very uncomfortable state of affairs pre- 
Valls, 
oun hotels cannot use the electric light, 
res vor the usual illuminating agent ia 
Shenae owing to the lack of water 
fait oh - to work the engines, and dis- 
san ro les, stuck in empty beer bottles, 

eeble glinimers at the ends of long 


‘rridors through the darkness, and inef- 
fectus! 


ly strive to illuminate the wide 
hotel staircases, 
“ee ann remembered asa luxury of 
: Gays,and business men in town 
are washing their hands, before going in 
n s0da-water at 25 cents a bottle 
ira ea nan my acquair 
— Ss unting the bath difficulty 
7 Saving a morning tub of four bottles 
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bp a Kaflir boy, the while he rubs it in 


with a sponge; but, un fortuaately, not all 
of us can afford $1.00 a day for a bath. 

Pritchard Street, the Broadway of Jo- 
hannesburg, conveys to the mind no feel- 
ing whatever of being in a foreign ocoun- 
try; splendid shops line it on either side, 
mostly of the kind dear to the feminine 
soul; beautiful garments fresh from Paris 
are displayed in costly profusion in the 
windows, and well turned-out Victorias, 
with coachmen and footmen in elaborate 
liveries, throng the roadway. 

There are restaurants, where any deli- 
cacy can be obtained; tea shops, thronged 
atthe fashionable hour in the afternoon 
with ladies and children beautifully drese- 
ed; nuge jewelry windows, biasing with 
costly gems—in short, everything that 
civilization can supply or demand is to be 
found here, 

In Commissioner Street the sight, in its 
way, is just as marvellous; thousands of 
business men rusb hurriedly up or down 
tue long street of stately buildings, talk- 
ing always of stocks and shares, their 
faces betraying the intensity of their 
thoughts ou this, the sole and ali-absorb- 
ing topic of Johannesburg. 

“Between the chains’’—about half way 
down the street is, on days when the 
market is booming, a fighting, yelling 
yelling mass of bumanity, each trying to 
outshout his neighbor. This place, being 
just outside the Stock Exchange, is the 
spot at which the outside brokers and 
small fry generally congregate, 

It consists of asmall street, leading out 
of Commissioner Street, with posts and 
chains across eéach end to prevent traffic. 
From 9 in the morning until about 6 in 
the evening this pandemonium reigns, 
and then gives place to a stream of people 
on pleasure bent, wending their way to 
one of the theatres or music he!!s, 

The population is an exceedingly mixed 
one, In the course of a walk through one 
ot the streets there will probably be en- 
countered types of every race under the 
sun; and there abides here an enormous 
colony of the vilest and most depraved 
specimens of humanity possible to find; 
menu who will not hesitate to rob and mur- 
der at the first opportunity—tbe rifi-ratf 
fro 1 every climeé, gathered together in the 
noisome slums that abound on every side, 

A drive on a fine afteroon through one 
of the suburbs, in which the wealthy peo- 
ple of Johanesburg dwell, is a delightful 
change from the dusty and arid business 
centre, 

On every side, seen through bowers of 
roses and vivid green hedges of honey- 
suckle, rise magnificent houses, some of 
them of enormous size, with ball-rooms 


and billiard-rooms adjoining the main 
buildings. 
Fountains play on the fresh green 


lawns, beds of brilliant flowers and sweet 
scents are every where, and, seeing all this, 
it is almost impossible to realize tbat, loss 
than tive years ago, there existed « barren 
and stony waste of veldt on the very 
places upon which these fairy palaces of 
to-day arise. 

‘. rees of all kinds grow with marvellous 
rapidity, and it is owing to this fact that 
the gardens and plantations present the 
matured effect of any years that is #0 
astonishing. 

“Bociety,’’ as represented in Johannes- 
burg, is of a decidedly unique dercription, 
Without doubt there are highly educated 
and altogether charming people among 
the residents, both men and women; but 
they belong, with few exceptions, to the 
professional classes—clergymen, plysict- 
ans and lawyers, who have left their 
native lands and come here, attracted by 
the prospect of a larger scope for the ex- 
ercise of their various callings. 

The elite, the mine-owners, and original 
possossors of land—all millionaires, many 
times over—taking them collectively, 
hardly display those qualities which 
‘stamp the rank of Vere de Vere.” 

The women are vulgar and illiterate, 
with dyed hair and artificial complexions; 
they wear outrageously loud tollettes, and 
are plastered with diamonds at all hours. 

Most of them are former members of 
theatricals touring companies, barmaids, 
or shopgiris, and they are to be seen all 
day long driving about the streets in their 
gorgeous carriages. 
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Jape Colony, and many hundreds are 
spent over one evening’s entertainment. 

The suppers comprise every delicacy 
that could be had in England—game, fish, 
etc., being sent out in the oool-air cham- 
bers of the mail steamers for the purpose. 

The cost of a fancy ball recently given 
amounted to over $15,000. A plush curtain 
specially made and used for the one even- 
ing to hide an unsightly archway, costing 
over $750. 

It is impossibie, unless pogsessed of con- 
siderable means, to live with comfort in 
aprivate house in Johannesburg; rents 
are in proportion to all other prices ask- 
ed—enormous, It is difficult for white 
workingmen engaged on the mines to ob- 
tain a single room in a shanty under a 
rental of $20a month atthe very least, 
while a smal! villa of five rooms, built of 
corrugated iron, will easily !et at 0a 
month, and from $250 to $500 a month is 
cheerfully paid for a furnished house, such 
asone would obtainin England for $15 
a week at the seaside. 

Servants’ wages are also very high. A 
raw Kaffir girl will receive $20 a month, 
knowing absolutely nothing, and speak- 
ing only Kaffir. A Cape—that is half col- 
ored—girl, who can oook a little, will 
easily command %35 a month, while a 
white girl, respectable and honest, can ask 
almost any price if she will come as nurse 
or lady’s maid, and will gladly be taught 
all her duties. 

Although the Dutch element isall power- 
ful where Government offices are con- 
cerned, employing none but Dutchmen 
for the police, Post Office clerks, etc., and 
issuing all public notices in Dutch, yet of 
Johannesburg’s population the Dutoh 
average only about fifteen per cent, The 
slowness and stupidity of the officials in 
every department is constantly inveighed 
aguinet in the local papers, but naturally, 
while ‘Oom Paul’ reigns omnipotent, to 
little purpose, 

The town is spreading daily, houses are 
being built in all directions, and land goes 
up in price by leaps and bounds, A plot 
purchased for, say, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars will, in three monthas’ time, 
probably be worth double that amuunt, 

By every train a crowd of new-comers 
flock to the town, and although there are 
dosens of hotels largeand small, most of 
them are extending their premises, it is a 
matter of great difficulty to obtain a lodg- 
ng. 

Business men, with offices in town, are 
constantly entreated by newly arrived 
acquaintances to allow them to sleep on 
the floor until they can find a piace to take 
them in. 

Many @ boy is only too glad, after a few 
months of disheartening attempts to ob- 
tain employment, with starvation staring 
him in the face, to accept the first work 
that offers itself. I know many Instances 
of boys 20 or thereabouts, sons of people at 
home in high positions, too proud to write 
asking for assistance, and working as bar- 
men, waiters, night porters at hotels, in 
fact, at anything that will provide them 
with a temporary shelter and food, 

Ion a word, Johannesburg, when the 
glamour that envelopes it to those who 
view it from afar off is dispelled, is a place 
that few who are not obliged would 
choose to live in permanently. The popu- 
lation is restioss, unsettied and constantly 
changing, and that percentage of the in- 
habitants who cannot leave, exist in the 
hope of one day making their fortunes and 
going home. 

Sane ttiisttii———ae — 

Nor “Mountains Higu.’’—There 
few things of which more exaggerated 
stories are told by people who honestly 
mean to speak only the truth than about 
the height of Copan waves. 

The excitement attending 4 storm at sen 
is #0 great that even the coolest observer is 
apt to lose his power of accurate judg- 
ment, and the waves amid which bia ship 
is tossing and plunging impress his im- 
agination as if they were really ‘moun- 
tains high.’’ 

As a matter of fact, it is very rare for 
waves even in a furious storin, to ex- 
ceed thirty feet in beight. Jn exceptional 


tem pests they may reach sixty feet. 
Doctor Schott, a (7erman savant, finds 
that in the trade winds the waves averags 
only five or six feet in helgnt. 
The harder the wind blows, the faster 








The men are principally of the pro- 
nounced Hebrew type, loud in inanners | 
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Pannots.—The forms of the tongues of 
Darro% inst closely resembles that of 
man, hence they are ableto imitate hia 
language wore nearly than any other 
bird. 

Mo.ms.—A mole’s eyes are believed to 
give the aniinal nothing more than an im- 
pression of light, which is probably pain- 
ful, or, at least, annoying, the sensation 
prompting the creature at once to burrow 
into the earth and escape the annoyance. 

Tus SmMaLLust,— W hat are probably the 
smallest Bible and Testament in the world 
have just been issued by a Glasgow firm. 
The testament is three quarters of an inch 
long and one-half an inch wide, The Bible 
1% inches long and 1 inches wide, aad it 
oontains 936 pages. 

In JAran.—A Japanese book begins 
where ours ends, and consequently, when 
we read a book, we turn the leaves from 
right to left; but the Japanese are forced 
to turn them from left to right. We make 
our references at the bottom of the page; 
the Japanese piace them at the top. 

GueatT Mgn.—As an instance of the 
peculiarities of great men, it is curious to 
learn that Haydn could not compose well, 
or to his own satisfaction, unless he had 
firat put on his best suit of clothes and 
had powdered his hair. Eventhen ideas 
and subjects failed him unless he was 
also wearing a diamond ring presented to 
him by Frederick I1., King of Prussia. 

INVITATIONS —The Ohinese send three 
invitations to the guests that they desire 
to see at their great feasta. The first is 
dispatched two deys before the feast; the 
second on the day itself, in order tw re 
mind those they have invited of their en- 
gagement; and thethird just before the 
hour has struck, #0 as to show how impa- 
tient they are to see their friends arrive, 

Qu we CHAMELEON.—-The chameleon has 
a great capability of changing color, per- 
haps greater than that of any other reptile. 
Kut it does not, as a rule, assume the 
oolor of the object upon which itis resting. 
That the chameleon becomes vlue in color 
when among biue flowers, and brilliant 
scarlet in color when surrounded by bril- 
liant scarlet flowers, is certainly not the 
case, The ooloring of the chameleon is 
chiefly controlied by its passions, such as 
fear, anger, and pleasure, It very seldom 
assumes the exact color of the object upon 
which it is resting. It does so indeed some 
times, but more by acuident than by in- 
tention. Nor can it oonceal its emotions; 
for example, 00 sooner does it ex perience 
fear than it proclaims that emotion by a 
change In the coloring of its body. 

Wirxsout Pain.—It ls comforting that 
in extreme cases of bodily harm men 
sulfer much lessathan is commonly sup- 
dosed. Kustem Pasha, the preseut Turk- 
ish Auibassador at St. Jamen’s was onoe 
attacked by @ bear, which tore off part of 
ope band and arm. He aflirmed after- 
wards that he felt no sense of fear or pain. 
“What occupied his mind,’ he says, 
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‘was a feeling of anger ; because the bear 
grunted with so much satisfaction.” Hir 
Edward Bradford, the Ohief Oomimis 
sioner of the London Police, bears sim- 
jlar testiinony. Hie waa siexed by a tiger, 
which held him with one paw, and then 
devoured the whole of his arm. He be- 
lieves he felt alittie pain when the teeth 
went through his hand but is oertain that 
be felt none while the tiger was munching 
his ari. 

Dovisy.—The word “d'oyley”’ is used 
constantly, end yet few know the quaint 
story of its origin. In the time of William 
the Norman Kobert D’Oyley was one of 
his followers, and valuable lands were 
granted hiai upon a curious condition. 
Keach your at the Feast of Nt. Michael he 
was to ‘make tender of a linen tablecloth 
worth three English sbillings.”” As they 
went to royalty, the ladies of the D’Oyley 
family wok great pride in embroidering 
these ‘‘quit-rent cloths,”’ as they were 
termed, and in consequence an art needie- 
work collection of great beauty was ac 
cumulated by these annual tributes. They 
did service for state occasions in W iiliam 
the Norman’s household, and very natur 
ally were called the “D'Oyley linen.”” Ars 
signifying beauty and value, the word was 
easily applied to napkins either by the 
shrewdness of the trade or whim of fancy. 
The littie history settios the orthography 


of the much-abused word ss simply 
‘*d’oyley "v 
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Oh, the old olm tree that stood down tn th: 
deli, 

liow fresh in my 
dwell! 

For the dearest of objects on earth was to tne 

In the days of my childhood that old elim tree, 


momory tte tmage doth 


How oft would the merry song echo and ring, 

As over the clear brook on ft« branches we'd 
awing! 

Or with heurts light a« alr, and limbs young 
and free, 

We clamber'd the boughs of the old elm tree! 


Lome years bhuve fown by, ‘mid sorrow and 


care, 

And the sweet friends of youth have vanteh'd 
for «eT; 

Yot still, midet the gloom that surrounds me, 
I nee, 

Like a bright gleam of sunshine, the old olin 
troe 
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OHAPTER XXXII. 


GAIN there was a pause; and then 
A came the inquiry, in a suppressed 
whisper— 

‘Ie that you, missue?’”’ 

“Yeas,” answered Thir, with the slightest 
hesitation. Khe was going through with 
it now, she was telling herself resolutely; 
and, speaking in imitation of the other's 
cautiously lowered tones, she added, 
“How are you? Your cough seems terrt- 
bly bad!’ 

“It never stopped the night through,” 
responded the voice inside. “It’s negly 
finished me, I think. Tat me out fora 
breath of air!’’ 

“I haven't the key,’’ sald Thir, still 
whispering. Her heart was beating vio 
lently, but she clenched her hands and 
tried not to notice it. This waa the man 
she wasin search of, and she would get 
speech of himor dieinthe attempt. “I 
haven’tthe key. Whatshall | do? Shall 
I knock the claap off 7" 

“Have—they—been yet?’ oame the cau 
tious query from within. 

This wasa poser, They,’ from the 
significant accent, certainly meant some 
one of the greatest tmiportance, Kut there 
wae no time for thought, and, after a mo- 
inent’s healtation, she answered 

“Yea.’’—“And gone again ?’’ 

“Yeos,'’ she responded, becoming 


(CONTINUBD. ) 


reck- 
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traveled up to his face and lay across bis 
cheek and brow, 

His dazed eyes were open, though tLere 
was as yot little intelligence in thelr wwar y 
vacant wanderings, She raised his head 
upon ber lap, squeezed a few drops of 
water from her handkerchief between his 
discolored lips, and laid ber cool band 
upon his burning brow. 

She had no longer the faintest fear or 
thought for herself; her whole energy was 


this poor creature's suflering. 

And #o she sat there, with his head upon 
her jap, murmuring syuw pathetic words in 
bis ears and now and again touching his 
shaking bands with a reassuring move 
ment, until the shivering became less vio- 
lent and he lay more quiet. 

Outside the lark was still singing in the 
brilliant sunshine; and presently the 
breeze shook @ little shower of rainbow- 
hued raindrops from where they had hung 
slong the eaves, and sent them scudding 
into the gloom from the open doorway. 

Shortly the man’s weak voice broke the 
silence. 

“It is really you, then, Nelly ? You need 
not hide from me now, my girl. Spirit, 
or flesh or blood, it makes very little dif 
ference now, 1 think. I’ve signed on for 
my last voyage, my little lass, and noth- 
ing here seems to mattor much any longer. 
Move #o that I can see your face, Nelly; it 
won't turn ine topsy-turvy again, uever 
you fear!” 

She put her band lightly upon his fore- 
bead; and he seized it with a wistful cling- 
lng eagerness she understood at once, 

‘Yes —1'll come,” she said gently, “But 
I want youto understand first that it is 
not really ‘Nelly;’ it Is only somebody 
who is very like her, My pvame is ‘Bright 
—Thirsa Hright;’ and 
here says how much | 
Ellen Bardell !’’ 

“Not Nelly,’ he muttered incredu- 
louasly, 48 he turned bis eyes wonderingly 
upon her face—‘*not Nelly ? No--I can see 
pow it is not Nelly! And yet how like her 
you are—how like! How strange that 
there should bewagirl so much like ber 
left bebind to—to hauntime as you have 
done! Good people would say it was all of 
(iod’s ordering. Perhaps it is, Who can 
say ?"’ 

And 
ently — 

“Whocan say indeed 7 
not our ways.”’ 

Thep there fell a silence between them, 
during which he studied her face intently, 
with an attention which seemed to be 
wrong from him in spite of his weakness, 

“You were expecting somebody else,’’ 
she sald presently, feeling that he ought to 
have other assistance and yet not liking to 
leave bim. ‘Shall | stay with you until 


au) like that poor 


Thir could only repeat rever- 


lis ways are 





leea. 

“Then smash the oclasp, Another hour 
of this oharne) house will send ine mad!"’ 

Thir looked about her fora suitable 
stone, and, selecting one as heavy as she 
could lift, began to batter away at the hasp 
with might and main, 

After two minutes’ hard work, first 
knocking it up, then down, she had #0 
bent and twisted it that she thought, with 
a little force, it would give way. 

‘Htand away,’’ she called 
ooming!’ and, hurling ber full weight, 
atone and all, against the door, it broke 
away, and she went stumbling forward 
into the darkness, with her hat of? and 
both bands stretohed outin front of her, 
uptil she fell against the opposite wali 
with a jerk. Then she turned towards the 
open door, and there followed, as on 
former oocasions when those two bad met, 
a sbrill shriek of terror, @ passionate terr!i- 
fled ejaculation, a smothered moan, anc 
silence, 

Presently Thir heard bard stertorous 
breathing and deep groans bebingd the door. 
Casing intently luto the darkness, assisted 
by a ray of sunlight which shone through 


out—"T’'m 


the orack at the hinges of the door, she | 


saw a ivan lying on the bare oarthen floor, 


hie shoulders in the angle of the two walls | 


and 
obheat, 
This me she did not run away for as. 
sistance, Kxerting her fuli strength, she 
dragged the man forward until he lay at 
full length on tbe ground; then she 
loogened the handkerchief at his throat, 
and, remembering «@ littie rill which she 
had noticed trickling down the st¢ep 
of the quarry at the farther end, she ran 


his head drooping forward on Lis 


face 


fl, saturated her own handker 


b) ” and eT “ nO Danace bl 
ack * “ * wale 
pe an 1s — Vou “ 
lhe fil was over when she returned 
be was iying, limp and still, where she 
bad left him, The ray of sunlight bad 


they come, or shall | go and fetch help to 

| you atonce?”’ 

| “No—don’'t go,”’ be muttered 
yot, atany rate! 1—I want to tell you all 

|} about it while l’ve gotthe strength. | 

| should like to tell you before those others 

come, if 


-“don’t go 


1 could, because they won't let 
| me talk about it, They think it's ny wad- 
| noss that makes me think | did it; but it’s 
| not—it’s true enough! I killed her! 

| “] was mad with drink and jealousy, if 
} you like, but not so wad that | can’t re- 
| member that I did it! She drove me be 
side myself with her jeerings; and, when 
she turned her back on ine and said she 
wouldn't stay any longer with a drunken 
brute who couldn’t keep # civil tongue ip 
his head, ] just hit outat ber head and 
sent her down like aninepin! And then, 
attne sightof her white face lying there 
80 still, Satan got hold of me, and | picked 
up #& lump of stone end—and— 
know the reat.’’ 

At the ghastly recita) Thir shuddered in 
| spite of herself—as much perhaps at bis 
emotionless way of telling it as at the hor 
ror of the story itwelf, The wan felt 
shudder, and explained. 

“Itdidn’t burt her,’ be said quieily- 
“I've always been glad since to remember 
that it didn’t hurt ber; she was senseless 
with the blow from my fist, and she never 
| made a moan ora sound! Sol carried her 
behind this hut bere, and walked away «a 
good step up the hill, glad to think that | 
had done with her for good. Kut, when 
I'd gone & good distance, and sat down to 
think # bit, I began to fancy it 


You 


the 


was alla 


dream; and | tramped all the way back 
again to set my mind at rest one way 
the other, and found her there s 
enoug! Al hie time ( J tlle ¥ 

a silk ’ k ef I 6c Kk 
a x 

- g a 

x ‘ | 4 

and crept Under a bush u I ¢ i 


light, and slept till the middle of the next 


bent upon doing what she could to lessen | 





everybody about | 


| been 
| sorry! He wasn’t charged right out with 
it, was be? | didn’tsee anything about it.” 


| that place—ay, over and over again !’’ 


} 


day. And then—and then—— Well, 
then | began to understand what 1 had 
done. But I ain’t going to bother you with 
tbat; that’s a part of the business that rests 
between me and the God who made me!” 

Thir made no reply; she sat, with clasped 
hands and bent head, watching bis white 
face, on which remorse had #o piainly set 
its seal, 

“Since I’ve been sober, 1 didn’t think I 
was ever going tosay a word about this 
again,” he continued presently. ‘But we 
never know what we'll do at the end till it 
oomes; and I think I shall go out of the 
world wore comfortably at having made 
a clean breast of it to somebody who be- 
lieves it, She—the parson’s daughter—put 
no faith In the tale—thought it wasall rav- 
ing and rubbish! But you believe it— 
don’t you?” 

“You—I 
promptly. 

So Dora had kuown this all the while, 
then! But she put away the hard thoughts 
which came crowding into her mind, be- 
cause she felt this was no time for anger 
or passionate indignation against any one. 
Was this poor sinner as pear bis end as 
his words implied? How heartless the 
lark’s song Outside sounded! She wished 
the bird would be still for a while, 

“If it has comforted you to tel! me all 
this,’ she said, pressing the damp hand- 
korchiof tenderly over his forehead, don’t 
you think it would comfort you more wl 
tell it to a clergyman ?”’ 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘you’re as good asa 
clorgymac, | know, IVildo very well as 
it is.’’ 

‘‘But,’”’ she began again, afraid of being 
selfish, and yet desperately anxious to 
have this dreadful business cleared up, 
‘somebody else has been suspected of this 
—terrible business; won’t you set things 
straight by inaking «a formal confession 
before— before——”’ 

‘Before | clear for eternity !’’ he inter- 
posed, as she hesitated. ‘Well, it must 
be soon, then, for I’ve got my sailing 
orders, aud this time with owners who 
ain’t likely to stand any delay.” 


believe it!” replied Thir 


Hie smiled at his own touch of humor, 
“Death «& Co., don’t listen vo excuses; 
when you’re once on their books, there’s 
no skulking! 1’m sorry,” be added, after 
another pause, ‘that Nelly’s death has 
laid to any one else’s door—real 


‘“*No—be was not charged,’’ replied Thir; 
“but he was seen here that same night, 
and it has caused him a lot of inisery.” 


“Well, I'll tell the tale to anybody you 
like, then, Only you'll have to be quick. 
These nights in the cold and the hunger 
have hurried up the end—I can feel that. 
But I'd rather have it so than go back to 


It seemed cruel to leave him there, lying 
on the bare floor, without even a pillow 
for his head; but the thought that she 
could bring him some comforts relieved 
her in some degree from the feeling of sel- 
fishness of which she was so ashamed. 

She put her cloak over him, and wrapped 
the wet handkercuief around his head, 
and then she started ata break-neck pace 
down the hill to the Rectory, thinking, as 
she hurried along, how that part of 
Quilter’s Common was always associated 
in her mind with disaster and horror. 


When Thir reached the Kectory, al- 
though even now it was barely half past 
ten, she found Dora, looking more pinched 
and haggard than ever, sitting in the hall, 
with her outdoor things on, ready for 
making. As Thir ran breathlessly in at 
the gate and saw Dora waiting there, she 
wondered whether the Rector’s daughter 
was contemplating a walk to the quarry. 

‘The Rector!” she panted, 4s she reached 
the foot of the steps and Dura came out of 
the doorway to meet her, Is he in ?” 

But Miss Valland did not give a direct 
reply. She glanced up and down the 
road before she answered with another 
question, 


— 


the people trom the asylum to fetch him 
away !’’ 


Thir turned pale with passionate indi 
nation, 


“Tben it was you who locked 
there,”’ she said—*‘-you, the 8Ngel Of goog. 
ness, the personification of tender 
who sbut a dying maa in that hut on the 
cold hill-side, to passa night without fs, 
or wrap, aud with nothing but the bare 
earth to lie upon! Dora Valiand, I would 
notcare to be the keeper of your con. 
science! Move away, please, and let me 
go to the Rector; 1 sbali forget my mes. 
nersif i have much more of your com. 
pany while I’m in my present tem per }’' 

“The Reotor has an appointment, | te; 
you,” Dora persisted, standing in the door. 
way, a8 pale and as rigid a8 & marbie 
statue—‘‘an appointment which is Certain. 
ly too important to be broken for such a 
cause as this! 1 will come with you and 
see this——”’ 

“Do you mean that you won’t let me eee 
your father ?’’ exclaimed Thir, “gy 4 
right out square—‘ Yes’ or ‘no!’"” 

‘‘] mean that I can’t bave him dishurbed 
for such a cause,”’ 

For a moment they stood face to tace, 
silent, both deathly pale. Then Thi 
turned and ran swiftly round by the side 
of the house, 

Dora Valland, taken by surprise, waited 
a moment, as if stupified. Then she to 
ran down the steps, following Thir, 

Thir was on the gravel walk before the 
Kector’s study window, picking up hand 
fuls of pebbles and flinging them with no 
gentie hand at the plate glass, 

Yor a moment Dora stood irresolute, 
then hearing the window thrown up and 
her father’s voice, without a moment's 
pause she turned passed swiftly out at the 
gate and along the road in the direction of 
the quarry. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

RK. VALLAND was not accustomed 

being burried. More especially sinc 

the advent of his brisk young curate 

he had dropped into the habit of taking 

things leisurely; and now, with the bei 

will in the world to oblige his old favorite 

it was some few minutes before he got his 

walking boots on and assumed the guise of 

clerical respectability indispensable for ap 

out-of-door expedition in his own parish, 

Then there was a note to ve written and 

dispatched to the doctor’s which also took 
time, 

During those few minutes Thir busied 
herseif in collecting what few things they 
could carry for the comfort of the poor fel. 
low iu the quarry—a pillow, a large rug, 6 
flask of brandy, aod a large bottle of soup 

When +t last Mr. Valland was ready and 
they had proceeded some little distance, 
they were stopped by a whistle from be 
hind, and, looking round, they saw Trya 
Cambray hurrying after them. 

“To be sure,” exclaimed the Reotor—“l 
had forgotten all about Tryau’s appolat 
ment in this excitement! And, by-theby 
what became of Dora, my dear? | saw 20 
sign of her while 1 was getting ready.” 

“I think,” said Thir doubtfully, “that 
she has gone on before us.’”’ 

“Oh, you saw her then? Then how wat 
it that you bad to come round to my study 
window ?”’ 

Lucgily for Thir’s self possession D0 
reply was needed to this question, for 
Tryan came upat that moment, and in bie 
eager inquiries the rector’s query was for- 
gotten. 

“What is it all about?” inquired Trya®, 
as he relieved Thir of her bundle, “Ursuls 
was all ina fog. Somebody was dying | 
the old hut up at the quarry, she said: wg 
she kuew nothing beyond the bare fact 

“It is smost wonderful story!” sd 
Thir, inexpressibly comforted by Trys#* 
presence. “The poor man who is -— 
up there is the man who killed that giv 
last July !”’ 

‘“W hat—Thir! 
do you know ?” " 

“He told me himeelf, half an bour #6 


him ip 





Do you mean it? How 





“What is it? Who wants him?’ she 
asked, ‘‘H6 has an appointment at home 
this morning. He will not Zo out unless 
itis something very linportant indeed.” 

“Itis very impoctant!” cried Thir im- 


“Told you? Good heavens, Toi, 
you there with him? What were you 
ing up there?” a 

“That is too long a story to tell you = ; 
lt began the day before yesterday, wit 





patiently, “Up at the quarry there the 


murder of Ellen Bardell isiying dying: | 


and be wants to couless before ” 


Dora broke out into a harsh discordant 
peal of imUghter 


‘aughter which had 
s0inething 80 unnatural and rue. in its 
g that 7] BLOppe n su n dismay 
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killed Ellen Bardell. 
about it some other time, when 
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that is wonderful !”’ assented the 
“Aud it is wonderful, too, that it 
Miss Bright who found 


“Yes 
Rector 
should bave been 
a it was her likeness to the dead girl 
which wrung the confession from the un- 

jan.’’ 

a ey is not wonderful that I was 
there,” declared Thir, shaking her head; 
“put Lean’t explain the how and the why 
of itall just now. ] am 80 afraid we shall 
jose time if we talk much; and who knows 
what nay happen before we get to him! 
Tryan, would you mind going on? You 
wil] be there sooner than we shall. Give 
him the brandy flask, Mr. Valland. And, 
Tryan, be sure you make him understand 
you are not from the asylam—he is so 
afraid thay will drag him back there.’’ 

He needed no second bidding, but strode 
on quietly; and Thir, acoommodating her 
ateps to the Rector’s less active pacé, 
watched him lovingly ashe swung along 
over the level ground and sprang up ths 
hill before them. 

When he reached the hut, he found the 
door closed; but, seeing the smashed hasp 
atill hanging on the padlock, he pushed 
the door slightly, expecting it to yield. 

To his surprise it held, and it needed 
some slight exertion on his part to move 


there, and no one else, for it seeme | 





it When he had at last got it open wide 
enough to look inside, with one strong | 


push of hie shoulderthe door went back 
on ita hinges, and the next moment he 
was on his knees by the side of the almost 
unconscious man, from between whore 
pine lips blood was slowly flowing. 

When, a few minutes later, he heard the 
footsteps of the others outside, he called 
out to the Rector not to bring Miss Bright 


in. . 
“Qome yourself, and bring the pillow,” 


‘ne sald; “but she can do no good here—in 


fact, we can do much better without her.” 

Thir felt rebellions fora moment; but, 
after a glance through the open door, she 
yielded, and sat down to wait outside. She 
knew that in sickness Tryan was as good 
as any hospital nurse. Had she not heard 
again and again how tenderly and gently 
he had nursed his father? She was near 
enough to the door of the hut to hear the 
murmur of the voices within. 

At tirattbe Kector and Tryan were evi- 
dently too busy doing what they could for 
the poor fellow’s comfort to exchange 
many remarks; but presently the conver- 
sation grew less disjointed, and, from the 
acrapa she overheard, she gathered that 
the man was telling the story of his crime, 
just as he had told it to her. ' 

To Thir, in her anxiety to be of some 
use, her enforoed Inactivity was almost in- 
tolerable. as she began to grow more calm, 
she remembered how Dora had started off 
inthe direction of the quarry, and won- 
déred where she had disappeared. 

But she soon ceased to trouble herself 
about Dora Valland’s whereabouts, for 
gradually achange was taking piace in the 
conversation inside the hut; the dying 
inan’s voice was becoming louder, more 
Vigorous, and almost angry. 

“I promised her I would teli you the 
whole story from beginning to end, and 
I've done it! When that other one asked 
iné not to speak, I told her I meant to keep 
my word, and |’vedoneit! She said she 
wasn’t Nelly—said she was only somebod y 
6lsé very like her, But do you think I was 
likely to be deceived in such a thing as 
that—do you?” 

“No, no-—of course not!” answered the 
Rector, with prompt persuasiveness; and 
from bis manner Thir gathered that the 
pallent was again wandering in his mind. 

‘The other one wanted me to promise to 
hold my tongue when you came,” he 
went on impetuously, growing more 
angry as he proceeded; ‘but I told her I 
wouldn’t break my word to Nelly, not if 
“Very parson’s daughter in the length and 
breadth of the kingdom went on her knees 
ask me! And then she got mad, and 
“ald things—things about Neliy; and—and 
| ok ber by the throat as she leaned over 
“é6and gave her a bit ofa shake! She 
Was quiet after that—and so was 1,” he 
added, with a faint touch of drollery. 

“1 wasn’t just in the right temper to put 
“ty strain on myself, and getting in a rage 
‘ke that gave this tinishing touch to me, I 
6X pect, Weill, I ain’t sorry; I’d as soon 
make a quick finish of it now it’s come! 
vhs gedl to vee Nelly again, though,” he 
_. OB, With another change of tone, 
“ropping bis voice until Thir could only 


kather the general sense of what he was 
™ying; “I should like to have her hand 
4 end 
a — whe ) 4 Mm 4 
qu iistra t ) 
rae growing terr y anx s 
“i re any truth in his words? Had 


"Aly had a violent 
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scene with Dora 
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Valland, or was it only in his imagination 
thathe had taken her by the throat and 
given her “‘a bit of a shake?’ Surely it 
was only another hallucination! If he 
really had done so, she would not have 
been in a position to make her escape be- 
fore their arrival, 

Thir glanced around her nervously, 
half expecting to seethe figureof Dora 
Valland, in its long brown coat, lying, 
inert and helpless, among the debris of 
the stone pit. 

She was still looking about her in an 
anxious manner when Tryan came to the 
door and gently called her. 

“The end is near,’ he said, “and he 
wants to see you again; but’’—he put his 
hand out as if to stop her as she made an 
impulsive movement towards him—‘you 
shall not come unless you are sure you 
can stand it! The poor fellow has broken 
a blood-vessel—he is not at all a fit sight for 
you to see; and yet—it is his Jast wison—if 
you think it won’t upset you.’’ 

“IT am sure it won’t,” she answered, 
forcing back a sob and resolutely deter- 
mining to go through with the matter 
courageously. ‘‘He has gone back to the 


| idea that 1 am really that other poor gil 


again—hasn’t he?”’ 

“Yes; bis mind is wandering.” He 
glanced around as he spoke, and Thir saw 
by his eyes that he felt the same anxiety 
she was experiencing. 

“Have you seen Dora this morning ?”’ 
he asked. ‘Of course she was not hore 
with you the first time you saw this poor 
fellow ?” 

“No,” said Thir quietly; ‘I was quite 
alone. May I goin, Tryan ?”’ 

He took her hand in his, and, holding it 
firmly, led her into the hut. 

The dying man was lying gazing at tho 
sky through the open door, drawing his 
breath spasmodically; and, slight as her 
experience was in such matteas, she knew 
what the strange look in his face meant. 

As his eyes met hers, they lighted up 
with a gleam of pleasure, 

“T knew you’d come!” he said softly; 
and she knelt by his side and held his 
hand in a firm kind clasp. “You was 
never one to bear a grudge, with all your 
little faults and flighty ways! I knew 
you’d come!’’ 

He lay still for a while, looking first at 
the blue cloud-flecked sky and then at her 
face, always with that pleased look of re- 
cognition in his eyes. 

“I’ve got things a bit muddled some 
how,” he said again presently—‘‘my 
mind's in a bit of a tangle; but [| know 
I’ve done you an awful wrong, Nelly, my 
little lass, as well as I know that you’ve 
forgiven me for it this long time past. 
You’ve known all the while how sorry 
I’ve been about it, haven’t you? You've 
known how my heart has burned over the 
thought of what I’d done? Why, Nelly, 
I wanted to make a clean breast of 3 
months ago, and that white-faced woman 
heid me back. Add she was here again 
just now, tempting me to die with my sin 
untold; but 1 flung her from me as I'd 
fling a mad dog!’’ 

He stopped, panting; and Thir tried to 
s00tbs him and lead his thoughts to other 
things, but he gathered all bis strength 
for an effort, and spoke out loud and 
atrong. 

‘She tried to come between me and my 
repentance,” he cried; ‘but I kuew her 
for one of satin’s workers, and | flung her 
there!’’ And he raised his head 
pillow and sank back again exhausted, 

Startled bythe sudden energy of 
denunciation, Mr. Valland and Thir peered 
across to the other side of the hut 

“There is something there, Mr. Val- 
land,” said Thir, trembling—‘something 
behind the door !” 

In two strides the Kector was across the 
hut, and, moving the door, looked down 
at bis daughter’s white still face. 

“Heaven help me!” he cried, in 
guish, sinking upon his knees at her side 
“Itis my chiid—my only child—dead— 
dead ! Tryan, is she dead ?”’ 

“This poor fellow is!” replied Tryan, 
throwing bis handkerchief over the life- 
less face and raising Thirfrom her knees 


from the 


his 


an- 


“Heaven forbid that he has gone outof 
life with fresb blood upon his hands!” 
CHAPTER XXXIII 
RS. Greenbury’s first thought, whe 
Vi she heard of the terribie affair at the 
a quarry, was that Muriel’s wedding 
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postponement was very undesirable, So | thome straight chairs listening to his poor, 


the anxious mother waited a day or two to 
see how events would turn; and the mat- 
ter was at last settled by Dora’s sending a 
message, begging Mrs. (ireenbury not to 
think of any postponement 

The message was brought by Mrs. Pop- 
lett, who was established as head nurse at 
Rectory. In the sharp struggle with death 
which followed upon the terrible scene 
with the dying sailor, Dora forgot all 
@arthly prejudices and disiikes; and, 
when she recovered consciousness, and 
realised that it was Mra. Poplett whose 
gentile touch and unceasing care had done 
80 much to alleviate her sufferings, she 
put her hand out, and said, in a weak 
whisper— 

“Forgive me everything !” 

And Mrs, Poplett bent her pitying face 
over the whitethin fingers, pressed her 
quivering lips to them ina close warm 
kiss of forgiveness, and kept them there 
until she was sure she was no longer show- 
ing any sign of emotion; for they had to 
be very careful in those early days of 
Dora's convalescence, 

And 80 those two were friends at last. 

The tragic incicent at the quarry created 
intense excitement in the neighborhood. 
Everybody wanted to know how Miss 
Valland, in her delicate state of health, 
happened to be alone ut the quarry. 

This was suiliciently inexplicable, apart 
from her discovery of Ellen Bardell’s mur- 
derer and his attack upon her close to the 
scene of his former crime, 

It leaked out somehow that little Thirza 
Kright was mixed up in the snocking busi- 
ness; and fora whole week Dale Cottage 
was besieged by curious callers, eager to 
get to the bottom of the mystery. 

Kut Thir and her aunts were equal to 
the occasion, They were deaf to hints and 
suggestions and innuendoes; and, when 
the callers ventured to ask pointed ques- 
tions, the ladies at Dale Cottage smilingly 
shook their heads and referred the curious 
ones to the Rector. 

Misa (iunter, in her great sympathy for 
Mr. Valland—who was utterly crushed by 
the discovery of his daughter’s duplicity 
—Wwas not content to be merely cautiously 
silent, but offered active resistance. 

“You yourself know,’’ she said to one of 
the most eager of the gossips, “what a 
stern sense of duty Dora Valland has al- 
ways shown in her dealings with the poor, 
You know very well that she has never 
spared herself when there was any good 
work to bé doné among those who have 
fallen by the way. I don’t see why this 
last ad venture should have created 80 much 
surprise in everybody's mind, The only 
wonder to mé is that, in all 
wanderings, something of the kind has 
not happened before.’’ 

This judicious statement, in the absence 
ot more definite information, gradually 
came to be accepted as the explanation of 
what had occurred; and Miss Valland’s re- 
putation stood higher than ever through. 
out the oountry-side, 

In the meantime little Miss HKrigh*t was 
having # not altogether pleasant time. It 
was, of course, délightiul to know that 
there was no longer any fear that Tryan’s 
name would ever be connected with John 
Ma -tin’s crime; but, on 
now that there was no longer any obstacle 
between them, why did he keep away 
from her as he was doing? And even if 
he did not care to come, why did he not 
write? Perhaps he might not have ilked 
to call while Dora Vailand lay at death's 
door; but surely, he might have senta tiny 
line in answer to her letter of congratula- 
tion ! 





sad little speechifying It won't be half 
#0 embarrassing for hirn either, because | 
can always drive in nails when he comes 
to any difficulty, and hammer away 
lustily until he is ready to go again.” 

If the messenger had been Miss Gunter, 
this unconventional arrangement would 
certainly have been vetoed; but Misa 
Carry understood the delicate sympathy 
which had suggested it, and consented 
immediately. 

When the Hector appeared in the door- 
way, Thir dropped her bammer at once 
and ran up the path to meet him, puiling 
off her leather gardening-glove as she 
went. 

“I was almost afraid you would not 
come,’’ she called out; “and I’ve Just 
struck dead in my work for a word af mi- 
vice! You're the very person to help me, 
if you will! I thought of it the moment 
auntie told me you were here. Can you 
tell me why my ‘uprights’ always apiit 
when I've got my nails half-way in? 
Oome and look at them!” 

[TO BR CONTINUED, ] 
eee 

Mrs MALArROoP AGAIN.—The misuse of 
words and expressions is not likely to di- 
minish, in spite of the spread of educa- 
tion. Here are a few of the latest addi- 
tions to the list of mimakes with which 
Mra Malaprop’s name is indissolubly con- 
nected. 

A lady at breakfastat an hotel was heard 
to ask for a “Fenian hammock” by which 
she Was supposed to inean a Findon had- 
dock, and as an alternative she sug gested 
a “skipper on toast.”’ Another who wan 
at feud with her neighbor met her at « 
friend’s bouse, which ahe called “on mu- 
tual ground.” 

Ata garden party a lady expressed her- 
seif perfectly delighted with a game of 
lawn tennis, and being at last e@ little 
wearied of the lawn and immediate sur- 
roundings of the house, she said she 
would go and explode (explore) down the 
road, 

Many people are said to livein “sur- 
burbian’”’ villas; but the most fortunate 
person was the possessor of a real ‘by 
Jove" sort of a place, which expression 
Was intended to describeta perfect “bijou’’ 
residence, 

An Irritable old gentleman, much an- 
noyed by the josts of a youth who would 
not leave him alone, called him a ‘grin 
ning bamboo” a speciosa no doubt cicsely 
related tothe “bamboo monkey’’ of an- 


| Other person imperfectly posted in natural 


her lonely | 


| the Crimean 


history. 

Two good malapropisms are recorded 
with well-known foreign terms; one, when 
4 Inan had been to the opera where he had 
beard the beila donna (for prima donna) 
singing delightfully; the other ata lun- 
cheon party where the guests were given 
pate d6 faux pas (for fole gras). 

It ls recorded of an old soldier (during 
war) who had visited Ka- 


—mnieech, the French headquarters, that he 


the other hand, | 


But the days passed by without a sign | 


trom him; and her only comfort lay in the 
knowledge that she would see him at the 
wedding the following Saturday. Had it 
not been for that hope, she would have 
found it impossible to live through those 
dreary days without making some 6ffort 
to set things right. 

On the Friday, the day before the wed 
ding, Mr. Valiand called, and asked eape- 
cially for Thir. 

It was @arly in the day, and she was 
busy in the garden, dbullding a garden- 
seat, after some special design of her own, 
when “Aunt Carry’ camé hurrying out to 
her, with the information that the Kector 


waein the diningroom and hed asked to 
see her. 
Thir’s heart sank pitifully at the news, 
“] know just what be has come for, 
auntie ashe said raising her flushed 
face fr n her AM k f has me to oy 
" 
a4 y ‘ ” 


reported the cafes (for cafes) to be full of 
chasers of Africa, a literal translation, of 
course, of the 6x pression Chasseurs d’ A fri- 
ue, 

An official who stood much on his dig- 
nity, once complained that he felt de- 
graded because his ‘stato’ was not suf- 
ficlantly recognized; in fact, he beid him- 
self on the qui vive against such alight, 
and declared that if bis position was not 
lmmproved, he would go away pro bono et 
sermnper for good and all. He had con- 
sulted with his friends, and they were 
u—animousaly of that opinion, 

2 

FAMOUK WHEN YOUNG,—Noott entered 
the realm of literature at twenty-five. At 
thirty-four he was the inmost popular poet 
of the day. 

Byron's first poems appeared at nine 
teon. Attwenty-four he had reached the 
highest pinnacle of bis literary fame, 

Burns’ volume wes published at 
twenty-seven, At thirty critics acknow!l- 
edged him to be the most richly endowed 
by nature of any living poet, 

Napoleon at twenty-seven commanded 
the army in Italy; at thirty-five was Kin- 
peror; saw Waterloo at forty mix. 

Tennyson at thirty three took the high 
stand among the poeta which he held till 
death 





lirat 


Longfellow’s first poetry was published 


at thirteen, Lthirty-two be was ranked 
with the best American jroo 
Washingt Was proiinent at twenty 
« ‘ I t a nance 
4 , “ar 
tn Sa ceeeiel 
, ’ 
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Ah, woe ts me for the golden hours 
Of the summer noontide fair, 

For the wild birds’ song and the roses’ breath 
On the balmy summer atr! 

The sun goes down tn the wintry west, 
And the twilight shadows fall, 

And the birds have fled and the rose In dead, 
And the dusk ts over all. 


1 Heten In vain foraatiiv'ry voice 
To ring on the quiet alr, 
1 sigh for the patter of little feet 
On ths time worn oaken stair; 
And my heart ts sad, and the bot tears rine 
As l waco o'er the gloaming snow 
And long for the sight of « vision bright 
That baw faded tong ange! 
— 


The Great Dream Mine. 


HY H. N. 








fYVHERE were three of us on that pro 
| apecting job, Coolgardie Joseph, 

Forky Ken, and myvwelf, whose name 
needn't be mentioned, 

Forky Ben wasa singular customer, of 
about fifty years of age, not bad as a mate, 
for he could cook well, and did not skirk 
his work, and was besides an entertaining 
companion, having seen a great dea! of 
the shady side of the colonies, ‘‘done”’ 
various terme for misdeeds in the past, 
and yet was about as honest as one can 
expect to find on the gold fields nowa- 
days. 

He had started hia colonial experiences 
ase convict, and having served his time, 
had likewise served his adopted country 
as a policeman, and won considerable 
reputation in the force, His bane had 
been his wife, who represented his evil 
geniasin all bis undertakings, until she 
left him, ruined, yet with a chance of 
doing for himeelf. We fell across Forky 
Ben when on the “Wallaby track,’’ |. 6, 
the tramp, and as he showed up gamely 
then, we had stuck together ever since, 
through good and bad luck. 

Not much good luck hitherto, | must 
say, for although Westralia has gold 
enough, !t ia the rich man’s country, and 
you know what that means; the men who 
oan afford to fix fp machinery will make 
the ooin all right, but as for nuggets 
and alluvial mining, our show was not up 
to much, and we couldn't afford to play 
about the quariz. 

I can tell you, though, I have seen that 
maine quarts with the ore thick enough 
through it to make one’s mouth water, 
and wish that quarts crushing machines 
didn’t coat such a pile of money. I could 
lay my finger on spots of the map of 
Weatralia where fortunes lie pocketed; 
there's been a boom on it, | have heard, in 
London sinoe | left, but I can tell you the 
boom isn't big enough. Westralia won't 
disappoint its backers, so far as the ore is 
concerned at least 

For all that, it ian’t quite the place to 
bring a young, blushing and delicately- 
nurtured bride to, yet, who may not have 
grown up ‘o live on tinned sardines, con- 
densed water, and such like luxuries ex- 
cluaively. No, the bride mightn’t like it 
much; besides, If she was a cleanly in- 
olined girl she would be apt to pine after a 
bit of soap, which would ruin her hus 
band, as water in too expensive to waste 
that way. 

You, I'll tell the truth about the land as 
I know it. The water is about as expen- 
wive an the whisky, sometimes more ao. 





The tinned meat isn’t always to be de | 


pended upon, and there are a hundred 
other inconveniences to be endured that | 
needn't mention at present, only the gold 
in there all right, and other natural means 
of wealth yet to be ulllised. 

My mate, Forky Hen, 


was an old 


| 


| 


colonial; he had seen three generations | 


growing up, and, as be said, each one 
veomed to be going back; ‘‘in fact, if the 
colonial goes on growing much more legs 
and don't develop a little body, the coun- 
try will be to let in anothertwenty years.’’ 

Forky was great on this point as to the de 
cadence of the coloniais. “I’ve watched 
‘em,"’ he would say, striking his panni- 
kin on the log. “I’ve watched them 
a-growing up and gradually losing all 
principle and humanity. The firat lot as 
comes out for their country’s good may be 
a bit vicious at times, but they have hearts 


in therm and astiek toa friend; the second 


bree ain't so dusty; still they don’t care 
h for their friends, nor do they tl he 
a inane Wor se wor neldering 
eg r a 1 frou be wre 
eration they'll eit on a fence a t 
Diessed day planning outa mean robbery 
on a benefactor; they don’t know what 


truth méana, and as for faith or trust, they 


| 





| and the rest of the domeatic crew. 


THE SATURDAY 


are sounds to \augh at with the young 
breed Australian. 

“He knows how to bet on a horse or & 
cricket or a football match. Ob, yes! The 
youngest bapy js up to that as soon as he 
can toddle; but as for work, or sticking to 
a pal, they couldn’t see it and don’t know 
what it means. They don’t believe ins 
(dod; they have no country to believe in, 
and no traditions to uphold. They only 
credit the one who can get the better of 
them. All legs, conceit and bounce, with- 
out belly or braina, they are like the atag 
hounds, inveterate and sneaking biters.’ 

Forky Ben was a philosopher in his 
crude way, and he knew the people he 
talked about particularly well. He was a 
Sydney side colonial in the adopted sense, 
yet he did admit that the Victorians bad 
not gone back quite so rapidly as the New 
South Welsher. 

“They are rotten,’ he would shout 
wildly sometimes, ‘What they want now 
is to be conquered and wiped out.” 

I] was merely a trifler in the gold-find- 
ing business, I bad lett London for a 
time for my health’s sake, and was 
merely waiting on a disputed legacy. The 
House of Lords would in good time settle 
my affairs, meanwhile I thought I’d look 
ronnd me a little and gain experience; 
therefore, as Westralia was on the table 
when | left, | thought I might as wel: 
take that portion of the globe. Africa 
tempted me for a time, but | finally de 
cided to take it afterwards. 

] picked up chum on the road. | was 
riding along when | fel! first upon Cool- 
gardie Joseph, as we always called him. 
The country was arid. 1 was hot and 
thirsty, and my knacker ditto, when, as J 
passed a portion of the gully, I heard a 





human voice, husky and doleful as de- | 


spair and pain could make the voice hu- 
man, It was a moan—a groan and a curse 
combined; the sound men utter when (God 
seems lo forsake them and they repudiate 
the apparent Forsaker, 

| went over to where he lay and lifted 
him up to my saddle beside me, and then, 
when | had carried him to where | could 
give him some succor, he told me his 
yarn, which somehow endeared him to 
me, 


| 


EVENING POST. 








In this fasbion we got together, the three | 
of us, Forky Ben, Coolgardie Joseph and 
myself. We never quarreied, and we al- 
ways worked for the common end, the 
making of money enough to get home and 
enjoy oursel ves—for after all, England is 
the place for Englishmen. 

a * * * - * 

The story of Coolgardie Joseph, how- 
ever, was not much more edifying than 
that of Forky Ben, and considerably less 
amusing, for while some humor may be 
extracted out of the wily ways of a tricky 
spouse, with the hundred and one dodges 
that a man has to take to in order to live 
in the side-paths of colonial commerce, 
the quarreling between uncongenial and 
unfeeling relatives is too commonplace 
and sordid to get anything like a grin out 
of. 

I cid not, of course, endorse this whole- 
sale condemnation of Forky Ben reapect- 
ing the third generation of New South 
Welshers. There mast be good, bad and 
indifferent specimens in this section of 
humanity, as there are in other com- 
munities, 

What I had studied of their politicians 
didn’t greatly impress me as to their 
probity. The shopkeepers’ notions of fair 
dealing might, to put it mildly, be just 
a little vague, and there were certainly an 
overwhelming proportion of ‘“bounders’’ 
end “larikins’’ amongst them yet. 

For all that, the parent colony of New 
South Wales had its points, and many a 
warm dispute we bad about these, Forky 
Ben and Coolgardie Joseph siding against 
meé, while | stuck up for the condemned 
section as well ss a new chum could do, 

Forky Ben had a face, old and seamy as 
a piece of crackling ware, with crooked 
eyes and a neck like an English terrier. 
His figure also was thin and spare, but 
wiry. 

Coolgardie Joseph was a tall, good-look- 
ing fellow of about thirty-three, without 
much flesh on his bones, and mostly seri- 
ous in his demeanor, Possibly this habit 
of regarding things too earnestly was the 


| cause of his taking so much to heart the 


He had left England in a fit of spleen, | 


had grown sick of his club friends, like- 
wise those who tr ed to get nearer to him; 
to use his own words: 

‘*] loved a woman, but she didn’t seem 
to care much for me, 80 | left. When love 
gets holds of a man it seems to blot out all 
the rest of life’s Interests, I didn’t care 
much for anything else after that woman, 
she seemed to comprise all. 


My friends— | 


yes, | liked them, but I didn’t want to see | 


them just then, 
self, with my special wounds to doctor, 
therefore | came away from England. 
The boys knew 
me, therefore that was enough. 
knew that I didn’t want to say good-bye 
to them, and so they let me go quietly, 


I wanted to be by my- | 


my woman and knew | 
They | 


“1 bad a mighty craving on me just at | 


that time. 
Sydney—a brother and two 
whom, asa boy, 1 had felt tender; there 
fore 1 thought, like the prodigal of old, 


1 had relations in Australia, in | 
sisters, to | 


I'll goto my father’s house, and perad- | 


venture they will receive me. 

“] was no prodigal in the sense of the 
husks, 
make people who owned me, as | 
thought, proud enough of me. Well! at 
Albany I gota letter from this brother re- 


go to the deuce, 

“*] went to Sydney and interviewed him 
He re- 
peated In language what he bad written, 
and with an effort 1 plucked him out of 
my hear. My other relations were kind 
after a style, yet 1 had not represented the 
family dignity, so they also gave me the 
cold shoulder, as did their middle-class 
relations, They were rich so far, and they 
politely ignored me; in fact 1 was a pariah 
amongst these wretched provincials, 

“I studied the vile crew. I had grown 


| and 


for 1 had done work enough to | 
fondly | 


paltry meanness of his own kindred. 

Where I had found him on the point of 
giving up the game was as lonely a gully 
as one could well imagine, desolate and 
bare, witb an odd patch here and there of 
dried up scrub, and nothing but stretches 
of hot dust and sand on either side of it. 

He had been on the tramp with two 
other colonials whose acquaintance he had 
made on board the steamer round, and 
they were all pushing on to get to the 
gold-fields, forty-six miles from where he 
caved in. His feet had given way, and 
after one or two rough remonstrances, his 
mates had left him to dieand be done with 
it, which was the only course they could 
have taken unless they desirsd to share 
his doom likewise. 

There are no almshouses or pauper 
establishments in the colonies, so that, 
when men and women get played out 
there, they are at liberty to hang or drown 
themselves, get into jail or the infirmary, 
and die as 800n as posasible,no one else cares 
how soon, for each is fighting for his own 
band. The soil of Australia is more pro- 
ductive of cynics than philanthropists, 
humanity is not quite so highly 
valued as sheep and cattle. 

He had dropped to earth, and there they 
left him, without more than a backward 
glance to see if he was not following. 


| Two days afterwards they reached the 
pudiating me utterly—he thought | was 

coming out to ask help from him, and ne 
told me, in language forcibie and terse, to | 


gold field and gota job at four pounds a 
week each. Joseph also might have got a 
Job on the same terms, only that we de- 
cided to do a bit of prospecting on our 
account, for Forky Ben was an 6x peri- 
enced miner, and when he spoke hope- 
fully we believed in bis prophecies, 


We prowled about here and there, as 


| far away from the general camp as we 
| could get, and with varying luck; some 


accustomed to aristocrats as my friends, | 


and as I saw the paltry tricks of these 
wretched menials | gave the game up and 
said to myself—let me out to the wiids 
once more, where | can see men and 
women as God meant them to be. I! cut 
all that belonged to me straight out of 
my heart, and mounting my horse, rode 
off free, and #0 far happy.”’ 


This was the tale of Coolgardie Jone 
ny seco! nate He was ™reona 
~ ix re eres ia viaracter A 
Forky Ben, because he a «tra 
poetry, an‘l had experienced a touch of 
heart bitterness, which, as | have felt it, 


always appeals to mé. 


times we picked up enough to keep us in 
grub, sometimes we worked to a dead 
loss, and at odd times we made enough in 
one or two hours to keep us going for a 
fortnight or three weeks, 

We were working on the dry system, 
which isn’t the best, yet Forky Ben had a 
keen touch and sight, and seldom allowed 
many spécks to slip through his hand. 
During the day the heat was intense, 
while the nights were cold and bone- 
plercing. 


The water also, which we had to pur- 


chase, was bad, and as | have said, the 
provisions were worse even than the 
water, 80 that there was on y hard work 
and tie comfort t © got ] f tl fe 
we were isa ng. @ f 


10st mace Up my mind t 


return to civilization 
One night we were 


tent trying to extract 


ying in front of our 
what comfort we 


ee 
could glean out of our viee dite. 
— of damper and tinned 1 
which was not conspicu 

ban Picuous for jt, treat. 

None of us had washed for 
and then it was only the end of 5 -, 
poy passed over the eyes to om 

ust which 
cre we dignified by the title of 4 

Coolgardie Joseph, who 
sentimental turn, had eon nes 
about a lady friend of his, in the Old eons, 
try, whom he yet hoped to marry, if 
he was rich enough and some other tation 
didn’t get before him, and then bis 
over, he turned round wi 
fell asleep. 8 yawn and 

Forky Ben lay on his back and dilated 
on the delights a small aad sup cous. 
try Inu would be toa man at bis tarn o 
life and with his vast ©xperiences, Hy 
was content to talk, and did Not aak to 
much attention from his hearers, 20 that | 
lay half dozing and looking at the 
which was just appearing Over the distan; 
ranges, when all at once my mind becam 
concentrated on the guliy where frst | 
saw Coolgardie Joseph, 

The actual scenery seemed to Vanish 
from my eyes, and instead of the hal! 
moon a bright glare of daylight Pervaded 
the scene. J saw the spot where Jonept 
had lain when I rode up, but where his 
body had covered was now a hdle, and ip 
it a man, digging and throwing up the 
earth. 

He had not got far down, but he wa 
working with @ purpose, and as I strode 
over to the edge and looked in, 1 recog. 
nized Coolgardie Joseph himself, 
away. I picked up a handfal of the earth 
that he was shoveling out, and as! filtered 
it through my fingers the sunraye glist 
ened on the yellow specks—it was thick 
with gold dust, 

A moment afterwards the fancy picture 
vanished, leaving me lying in front of the 
tent, with Forky Ben still gabbling abou 
that old English inn where he meant w 
end his days, and Coolgardie Joseph 
grunting in his sleep like a pig after a 
extra feed. 

A moment afterwards, and while I wa 
still rubbing my eyes, he started up with 
an exclamation : 

‘py Jove! but I have had a dream, w 
be sure.’”’ 

‘“W hat was it?’ I asked curiously, 

“You remember that gully where you 
found me ?”’ 

“Y es—yes!’’ 

-* ‘Could you find the spot where | wu 
lying ?”’ 

‘“Kasily—why ?”’ 

“] dreamt just now that I was beck 
there, and digging a hole from whic 
half the dirt I flung out was gold dust” 

“Ah !’”? said Forky Ben, “dreams always 
are to be read contrary fashion, 00 that 
dream of yours means nothing.” 

“Well, Ben, just at the time Joseph ww 
having his dream, I also saw him on the 
sume spot digging away, and | ‘spect 
mened’ the earth to find it as be has d¢ 
scribed, crowded.”’ 

“Did you dream that, mate?” sake 
both Coolgardie Joseph and Forky Bea 
witb eager interest, sitting up and looking 
at me open-mouthed. 

“Well, boys, 1 don’t know whether © 
call it a dream ora waking vision, bat! 
saw it and handled the dirt.” 

“Then, by the Lord Harry, dream o 
vision, that’s the spot for us to fossock. 
Two men can’t dream a lie at the same 
time. It’s a revelation, that’s what ! call 
it,”’ cried out Forky Ben excitedly. 

We did not sleep mach that night yo 
may depend, and when morning esme #° 
were off to the camp for a month’s supply 
of stores, and then packing up Wé went 08 
the backward track without mentioning 
the matter to any one. aid 

The gully was easy to find, and it 
not take me long to peg out the piace 
where | had found Joseph cursing 
Providence that had brought him b 
fortune; for the first two hours of diggin 
showed us that our dreams had not bee 
delusions; there each bucket came up 
filled with earth, thickly impresn® 
with gold. 

Garten how nasty, but tinned ee 
and condensed water taste when 100 
hanging back, and how little we sr A 
to consider such trifies when good age 
is with us, The camp lay forty-#!x on 
from us, and our single horse had | 





enough to eat in that desert. 
Every drop of water had to 
fron that all 


4 
be carrie’ 
h we were 

t'e camp, 80 S f 

} Fageee che walt 

most economica ver » oS . A 

avery tiie 


¢ time 


Dags had to be rey lenished 
fourth day, which meant & waste © 
| that we grudged, 80 eager 
up the dust before the rush camé. 


were we - 
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And we got it too, in minute specks at 
first, yet plentiful; then as we went deeper 
into the earth the nuggets kept growing 
bigger, penny weights, than half and 
whole ounces, with occasional lumps 
which were worth the lifting. 

We knew the big nuggets were all right, 
but we were better pleased with the tiny 
specks and dust, for those meant a long 
bit of business. After we had satisfied 
ourselves with the one hole, we struck out 
in other directions, to find that we had 
discovered a field. 

There were ridges round us on every 
side, and doubtless they also were seamed, 
ax the soil was sprinkled with the precious 

16. 

: In two months we had made three thou- 
sand pounds apiece, which would be 
enough to carry us to England and float 
our company, therefore, like wise men, 
we sat down to consider our future plana. 
We must purchase the giound first and 
then seal it up without suspicions, not an 
easy matter amongst gold-seekers. 

I was deputed to work the oracle while 
with Winchesters and colts my mates 
mounted guard over our future property, 
and I fancy for a new chum I managed 
fairly well to pull the blinkers over the 
government mén, 80 that cautiously I 
purchased the entire gully, after which 
we pitched aside ail disguise and exbib- 
ited the field. 

Gracious heaven! what a magic power 
gold has to transform @ man in the eyes of 
bis friends. Coolgardie Joseph, who bad 
been metamcrpbically vomited out of 
Sydney, returned to it before he sailed to 
England, a king. 

The narrow minded provincials wal- 
lowed before him and literally worshipped 
him, without winning a spark of respect 
or regard from him in return. It is diffi- 
cult to blind even a millionaire by flattery, 
who has had the reverse side of the picture 
presented to him in the days of his sup- 
posed adversity. 

In England he found his young lady 
still waiting for him; certain malicious 
persons told him that she had almost got 
married to the wrong man during bis ab- 
sence, only that the wrong man had gone 
away without committing himself; but 
that is the way of the malicious world, 
and Joseph had the good taste not to be- 
lieve them, 80 that he married his own 
true love, and I think they are bound to 
be happy, for they are very wealthy, and 


lady buys ashape and wants to have it 
trimmed like one in the window, we take 
off the ribbons and the trimmings of the 
window-bonnet and put them on the or- 
deréd one, and in this way we get rid of 
the old stock. Of course the window-bon- 
net isn’t very bad, besides we can always 
twist the ribbons to make them look like 
new. 

“Once a lady ordered a bonnet to be 
trimmed with ribbon of a heliotrope color. 
When it was sent nome she did not like it, 
as the color was too dark. 

It came back, and all I did was to put it 
in asunny window for a couple of days 
and fade it to the right tint. 

It was a great deal of trouble because 
the inside of the folds had to be exposed, 
but when it was sent again tothe customer 
she was delightful and said it was just the 
shade she wanted. 

“But my greatest triumph,” said the 
young lady, with asparkie of her laugh- 
ing eye, ‘was when a very fastidious cus- 
tomer sent a beaver hat of a rather old- 
fashioned sbape to be made up in the 
newest style. 

‘Each of the milliners employed had a 
try at it, and it was sent home six times to 
be returned with the message that the 
lady didn’t like it. 

“It was then passed on to mé, as the 
youngest hand, to see what I could do, 
and J got into such a rage at the thing not 
going right that after two or three at- 
tempts I threw it on the ground in a pet 
and stamped upon it. 

“Somebody suggested that it should be 
sent home just as it was, and we did 80 

out of fan. Toour amazement the lady 
was charmed with it, and 1 was especially 
complimented by the proprietor on having 
succeeded in pleasing a troublesome cus- 
tomer. 

“Tne lady, of course, took her bent bat | 
as being the newest shape.”’ 


x——eeOe 





PROVISIONING ATLANTIO SBRAMERS —It 


from time to time been made with this 
material. 

But a very well-known fishing-tackle 
maker—who sends his wares all over the 
world—bas of late bought quantities of 
such hair, and the writer sought bim out 
in order to ascertain the precise uses to 
which it was put, and information was 
most readily given. 

“My workpeople use large quantities of 
human hair in the making of artificial 
fishing flies, for certain parts of which it is 
the best material out. Wuiapped thickly 
round the bodies of many kinds of flies, it 
has the quality of not gathering water and 
getting sodden, as silk does, whilst it 
stands more wear and tear. But even be- 
yond this, we use a considerable amount In 
tying gut on hooks, 

“Aided by a small patented implement, 
hook tiers now commonly use human bair 
instead of silk, and the lashing is both 
stronger and neater. Buta plan bas been 
devised for using human hair almost ex- 
clusively in silk and hair combination reel 
lines, in which borsehair alone was at one 
time employed, and these new lines are 
unsurpassed for toughness and lightness. 

“You are mistaken in supposing that 
fishing tackle makers are the only per- 
sons who buys barbers’ clippings. Within 
the last year or two tons of hair have 
been packed in the lining between the 
lrou plates forming the armor sheating of 
certain parts of war vessels; a peculiar 
type of cupola, for instance, having a 
thickness of tightly-packed hair between 
casings of metal. 

“The hair is so elastic that itis said 
to form a most effect backing to metal; 
and also in connection with shipping, the 
makers of sbip’s fenders—the soft spheres 
of tow-rope that are thrown over the side 
of a vesse] to prevent her from scrubbing 
against the edge of aquay or dock—are 


just beginning to utilize human hair,”’ 
8 re 
CARRIED BY A WoMAN.—For some time 





isan almost unheard-of occurrence now- 
adays for an ocean-going passenger steamer 
to run short of provisions, even when the 
voyage has been unduly protracted by 
bad weather, acci'ents, or other causes. 
This is owing chiefly to the various CGov- 
ernment regulations on the subject. 

Thus the Board of Trade insists that all | 
British steamers crossing the Atlantic 
shall carry provisions for thirty-seven 
days in winter and thirty-two days in 





wealthy people are always happy, are 
they not? | 

His relations write every mail gushing 
letters to him and his bonnie bride, but 
Coolgardie Joseph does not answer these 
affectionate epistles, 

Forky Ben has reached the height of his | 
ambition, a cosy inn situated in one of | 
the most charming parts of old Eng- | 
land; yet heis not happy because, singular 
to relate, after a twenty years’ absence his | 
dear wife turned up to manage the bar for 
him, | 

They met, as spectres are supposed to | 
meéet, on the shores of the Styx, both hav- | 
ing been dead to each other for so many | 
years. Forky Ben looked aghast, panted 
fora few moments, and surrendered. Mrs, 
Korky likewise started at the sight of her 
dear and lamented one, but she had come 
upon him prepared, for a rich man cannot 
hide his light nor his name under a 
bushel. After ber first start of feigned 
Surpris6é she asserted her rights, and 
Forky collapsed. She now manages the 
country inn, and her respected husband 
In4kes the best of the situation, 

| have nothing personally to grumble at 
either, for we are garnering in the golden | 
Krains, and our field has a considerabie | 
boom in the city. It is now in the market, | 
with the shares steadily rising and eagerly 
Sought after, I also am in the same posi- | 
ion as our Great Dream Mine, | 

SL — 

TRAPS Ser BY MILLINERS.—She was an | 
Ingénuous young milliner and had not | 
the least idea I was interviewing her 
(Writes a contributor), or she might not 
have been so confidential. 

“Ob yea,” said she, “we do make large | 
Profits, but then wecan’t help it, Most | 
ladies don’t think anything of a bonnet | 
Unless it costs a good deal. You see, they | 
fancy a low-priced bonnet might be 
bought by their servants, and this of | 
©ourse would be dreadful. 

“When a lady fancies a particular bon- 
net thatis untickgted in the window we 
Aiways puton acouple of dollars at the 





ory ie¢ast We know she’s set her heart 
g it, and if she thinks the price 
~ w we Ar rT € 
rk € ave a ‘ y 
%, & She goes away happy wit 
argain 
Another window dodge is this. If a 





summer. The Belgian authorities insist 
on a seven weeks’ food supply; the Ger- 
man ones require a two months’ stock; 
while France makes three months the 
minimum. 

But the steamship companies go much | 
farther than the bare letter of the rule, and 
generally carry twice as much as the regu- 
lations demand, the reason being that the 
owners of vessels buy in their native 
countries, and have enough for the double 
journey. 

The stores are in charge of the chief | 
steward, and are so arranged that they can 
be reached at a moment’s notice, and yet 
so snugly that there is not an inch of 
spaces lost. 

Before the steamship sails the steward 
estimates the number of passengers he 


| will carry, and then makes a requisition 
| for the supplies needed. This is gone over 


by the port steward of the line, and if he 
finds it correct, the steamship steward 
gets what he asks for. 

In the way of eggs, about forty per cent. 
more than will be required are carried, to 
provide against possible breakage. Each 
egg is packed separately, and the crates 
are so stored that no concussion is possi- 
ble. The ship’s bakers, who work steadi- 
ly throughout the voyage, furnish all the 


bread and pastry required by the passen- 


gers. 

A French chef is in charge of the cook- 
ing department of all the first-class com 
panies boats. He makes thé soups, en- 
trees, sauces, and does the garnishing, his 
two assistants attending to ail the other 
dishes, subject, of: cour-e, to his super- 


| vision. 


A scarcity of drinking water On passen- 
ger steamships is guarded against by 
tanks, nolding very considerable quanti- 
ties, which are, of course, used only for 
drinking purposes. Water for cooking 
and bathing is supplied from the sea, and 
goes through a condenser before it is used. 
Indeed, in case of need, sufficient drink- 
ing water also can always be obtained by 


these mé@ans. 
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| by the possible prospect of an encounter 


| do in connection with her duties as mail 
| carrier from Magdalena westward to two 


| and wason friendly terms with them, #0 


past Miss Harriet Anderson, a young wo- 
man of about twenty five years of age, 
has been engaged ona task from which 
many men would shrink. 

To go on a solitary drive of 200 miles 
once a week along the border of a barren 
wilderness such as Western New Mexico 
is not the most pleasant of occupations, 
nor is the enjJoymentof the trip enhanced 


with ludians. 
Yet this is what Miss Anderson has to 


or three sinaill settlements in the San 
Augustin plains and eastern bills of the 
Mogollen Mountains, 

Her father holds the contract for tne 
route, but as he was frequently prevented 
from taking the mail it gradually fell into 
her hands, 

It is seldom thatshe has any compan- 
ious, few people having occasion to make 
the Journey. 

On one occasion, however, when she 
was accosted by a band of Navajo Indiana, 
she was fortunate enough to be accom pa- 
nied by a man who knew their language 


that all danger was averted. 

On another trip she had the company of 
a madman ali day. She had found him 
lying by the roadside dying of thirst, and 
after a while succeeded in getting him to 
come with her. Of course he was not vio- 
lent or dangerous, He simply sat quietly 
in the cart and jabbered and laughed ina 
silly way all the time, 

It was found afterwards that he had 
been prospecting in the lava plains, and 
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Scientific and Useful, 


-__—_—— — 


SHox So.es.—A new shoe-sole is being 
tried in the German army. It consista, it 
is said, of a kind of paste of linseed oi! 
varnish, with iron filings, with which the 
soles of the new shoes are painted. It is 
said to keep the leather flexibie, and to 
give the shoe greater resistance than the 
best nails, Already, in many regiments, 
nails made of aluminium are used, in- 
stead of the ordinary tron naila, and are, 
apparently, found satisfactory. 

Rors.—A ocork-oore floating rope has 
been designed. The inventor oleima that 
his floating rope of one inch in thickness 
will stand a strain of more than 1000 
pounds, The rope consists of a core of 
Small, round corks, about three quarters 
of an inch long, placed end to end, round 
which i# a braided network of cotton 
twine. This is surrounded by another layer 
of strong cotton twine, braided in heavy 
Strands, which is about 8 quarter of an Inch 
thick. 

BorruKs,—A wash-bottie, for washing 
gases, has been devised recently. The 
bottle has no stopper, and consists ofa 
conical flask with a gallery round the top, 
into which mercury, or other suitabie 
liquid, is poured. In this reste an inverted 
bulb-flask, with wide neck, from which 
& glass tube leads away the gas; but the 
gas is brought into the arrangement by a 
tube which comes bodily through the 
hollow of the bulb and terminates in the 


conical flask below within the washing 
liquid, 


For Go.p.—A new amalgam has been 
discovered which is a wonderful sub. 
stitute for gold. It consists of ninety-four 
parts of copper to six parts of antimony. 
The copper is melted, and the antimony 
is then added. Once the two metala are 
sufficiently fused together a little mag- 
nesium and carbonate of lime are added 
to increase the density of the material. 
The product can be drawn, wrought, and 
soldered just like gold, which it almoat 
exactly resembles on being polished. 
Kven when exposed to the action of am- 
moniacal salts or nitrous vapors it pre- 
s6rves ita color, The comtof making it in 
about 2) centa a pound avoirdupoia, 


Farm and arden, 





BREEDING. —The safest mode of sOocuring 
Vigor in the herd or flock is to make it an 
Object never to use a male that Is bred on 
thé same farm with the females, 
Hoksks,—Hlorses are Cheap and jt is an 
6xcellient Opportunity for farmers to buy 
better stock and thus aim to secure larger 
profits without additional cost or food and 
labor. 

CuTrinas —Geraniuma, ocolaun, fuchatan, 
and abutiions grow from cuttings. Place 
them in sand, in shallow vessels, and 
keep the sand moist until they root, which 
should be in two weeks, 


Hosks,—Put out young rose bushes 


early. Old bushes should be pruned, re- 
moving about one-third the wood. a 
large proportion of manure should be 


placed around the bushes, and after the 
ground becomes warm it should be lightly 
chopped tnto the soil. Hoses will not 
thrive if crowded with grasa, Keep the 
surface of the soll loose. 

Mutton. —The demand for choice mut 
ton has largely increased during the paat 





that his companions had bean murdered 
by the Navajos, he alone escaping. No 
one knows how long he had been wander- 
ing over those horrible barren plaing be- 
fore bis senses had succumbed to hunger, | 
thirst, fright, fatigue, and the trying al- 
ternations of the heat of the day and the | 
cold at night. 

It is s6éldom that Miss Anderson carries 
anything of value, 80 8he has little fear of 
being robbed. Sheis however, well able 
to defend herself, as she always goes 
armed, and can use her revolver with an 
ease and accuracy that a duellist might 
euvy. 


— 
HiARDLY a distinguished man can be 
found in all the centuries of history who 


reached his pre. eminence withcut a prodi- 
gious self-curbing and self-inciting. Mill- 
tary chieftains, princely merchants, navi- 
gators, explorers, artists, scholar, became 
sachb by a voluntary contraction wi h r6 
red the res = ¢ f mar» atrong 
ties. al ® SUL Pr 
gs 4 A 
tw thie rye . 4 
L ; t 
some things, why notin others? 


five years, Vhe introduction of the mut- 
ton breeds on farins has added to the qual- 
ily of the meat, which 6ducated consumers 
to the use of that which before could not 
be obtained, Itis doubtful if any farmer 
who bas made a speciality of mutton sheep 
would go back to the wool breeds, even if 
woo! in sold at double the present prices. 


STALIA —The #talla cannot be dry unless 
they aré arranged with the object of af 
fording perfect drainage. Absorbent ma 
Verial will assistin keeping the animain 
dry during the night, but when the bed in 
very wet, and 
accumulaté, the auliunals will suffer severe 
ly if the weather 


the liquids are allowed w 


In oOld, and cows will 


shrink in their milk Comfort and rest 
are eemential to thrift, and it will comt leas 
to keep the stock dry than it will give ex 
tra food to create animal heat 

>. © ~<a — 
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On Generosity. 

Generosity is one of the broad roads 
to popularity. We can recollect only 
one broader road, and that is a capacity 
for friendly personal intercourse with- 
out a trace of snobbishness, The gencr- 
ous man is irresistible. Asa rule, he is 
doubly and trebly armed, for his yener- 
osity is accompanied by a number of 
other good qualities, such as a mellow 
temper and an agreeable buoyancy of 
spirita, His appearing is like that of 
the sun, 

You are in the midst of a group of 
people who are awkwardly trying to be 
at home with one another, though one 
ix gloomy, and the next atifl, and a third 
acid, and over all there is a sense of 
coustraint, when in comes a good soul 
who is known to be overflowing with 
yenerosity, and the vapors that over- 
hung the place are dispelled, and bright- 
ness and warmth are diffused even into 
the coldest corner of the room where 
the cynic sits, 

We owe a deeper debt of gratitude 
than we can realize vo the man of ygen- 
erous temperament, who gives us fresh 
hope and sweeps away as with a healthy 
breeze the mustiness of brooding and 
self-conscious thought. 

There seems to be a fitness in pictur- 
ing the generous man as jovial, merry- 
eyed, well-favored in countenance, of 
comfortable proportions. The kindly 
expansive soul ought, we instinctively 


imayine, to be free from outwards signs | 


of worry. Suspicion and nigyardliness 
should be pinched and harassed in ap- 
pearance, but we know from observa 
tion that the classification of the gener- 
ous and the mean into the rotund and 
the shrivelled would not be at all safe. 
The spirit of beneflcence runs into al! 


kinds of physical moulds, and the stage 
idea that has given ‘jolly’? the double | 


meaning of merry and plump is almost 
as often proved false as true in real life. 
It is not the bold blustering goodness of 
heart which imposes itself upon men 
right and left that has the best tonic 
eflecta, but the quiet kindness that is 
known to be constant. We might al- 
most divide generous men into two 


kinds—the overwhelmingly yenial and | 


the sensitive; and the best are the sensi- 
tive. 
It does not follow, as many people 


suppose, that generous people are un- | 


suspicious, easily duped, though of 
course they are the natural mark of 
rogues, Whenever a man of truly be- 
nevolent mind is to be found, there will 
all kinds of rogues and impostors be 
gathered together; but it is quite pos- 
sible to preserve charity of judgment 
and yet not be taken in by 
When 


scoundrels 


generous meh are duped by 
rogues, they have usually been ap 
roached by way of their ‘‘fada’’ a: 
weak nesses—oftenest t 
aL & % c 
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A mas of generous heart will be de 
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_voled to some particular form of reli- 
gion or to his own pet scheme tor bet- 
tering mankind, and the rogue who 
wishes to trade on his generosity will 
approach him along the line of least re- 
sistance—that is, by way of his ‘‘fad.’’ 
In this particular direction the philan- 
thropist can turn only the blind spot of 
his eye, and so he is cheated. But that 
is not due to an inherent weakness of 
the generous temperament. It comes 
from the chance association of gener- 
osity with weakness of character. 

So far trom believing that there is any 
necessary alliance between generosity 
and gullibility, we hold that the truly 
generous man of good all-round capacity 
and varied experience is less likely to be 
cheated than any other type of man 
who has free dealings with his fellows. 
The extraordinary tact has been noted 
again and again that the confirmed liar 
is exactly the man who is most easily 
deceived by a lie; and the same prin- 
ciple holds good all round, the explana- 
tion being that the nature of the rogue 
becomes so debased by roguery that it 
no longer serves as a touchstone for de- 


tecting roguery, whereas the clean- 
hearted man who has his eyes open is 


instinctively aware of the ring of fal- 


Rily. 


some one whose generosity and good- 
ness arc well known, and you think, 
Ilow can this foolish self-seeker suppose 
that his character and objects will not 
be read ? It does not involve any lapse 
of generosity in thought for the knave 
to be rated at his true worth, at least to 
the extent of having his knavery check- 
mated, 

The old saying that some people are 
‘so good they are good for nothing’’ is 
true enough of an occasional man or 
woman whoxe mind and character are 
altogether wanting in grip, for goodness 
itself cannot make a man of a 
poop, but generosity has no necessary 
connection with such weakness—indeed 
the qualities that go with the unselfish 
disposition are the most likely to be 
sensitive to the approach of roguery and 
to give it least quarter, 

Among the weaknesses that detract 
from the purity of generosity is the sur- 
render to generous impulses to save 
trouble. You are bothered by an ap- 
peal to your sympathies, and you give 
| because it is the easiest way out of a 
| momentary unpleasantness, 

One oflen sees men doing generous 
deeds in order to escape the bother of 
| not doing them, and yet exercising so 
little care, except to make a hasty 
escape, that all the prace is taken out of 
the action, and it is sterilized of moral 
| Significance, 
ofl-hand benevolence is only a trick of 
sensitive men to escape 
edgment of their kindness. In the same 
way the most tender-hearted of men 
will entrench themselves behind a grufl 
and forbidding demeanor. 

The grumpy old uncle with a good 
heart is a stock character on the stage 
| and appears in many forms in rea! life. 
To be thanked is to him the worst pen- 
,alty of benevolence; he vives and turns 
(on his heel. But he cannot conceal his 
character permanently; and = by-and-by 
he is separated from the careless man 
| who is liberal to escape trouble and not 
_ because it is his nature to be helpful, 
| Similar to the beautiful hospitality of 

the careful man of the old school is the 

occasional bounty of the penurious. 
Look down any list of subscriptions 
| that have been drawn out of people's 
hearts by a story of pain anc misery, 
and what, think you, are the considera- 
tions which 





the acknowl- 


determine who has been 
moat generous 7 


The amount given compared with the 


amount which the donor had to give. 
eOmMe MAY re} hav ing . mind the 
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ightness of heart and 


ready surrender to a wave of emotion. 





You see a wily knave fussing round | 


| ple are fools, destitute of memory. 
oleiiintes. | concludes that if he repents everybody | 
| will forget that he was a dissipated fel- 


‘low. This is not the case, people are 


No doubt a part of this | 


EVENING POST. 


may put down a handsome share of 
your scanty store; but your neighbor 
who gives the same from twice as well 
filled a purse may have fought a battle 
with his long-cultivated instincts of 
thrift, the intensity of which you can- 
not conceive. Perhaps this painfully- 
extorted kindness is not generosity, but 
it is quite as vigorous, 

In the doing of good as well as in the 
resistance of evil the warning of Robbie 
Burns is not out of place—‘*'We know 
not what’s resisted.”’ And let us not 
forget that the naturally generous man 
is sure of his reward; he is popular and 
beloved, whereas he who is generous 
only with difficulty must be content to 
find each good deed its own reward and 
never to gain unreserved acknowledg- 


ments trom his neighbors. 
OS 


To desire the approbation, goodwill, 
and esteem of others is a natural and 
perfectly legitimate feeling, and one 
which largely conduces to the welfare 
and morality of every community, It 
is folly to try to banish it as a motive 
power, to depreciate it as being an un- 
worthy source of action, to despise those 
who are influenced by it; all this is 
simply fighting against nature, and in 
every such battle defeat is certain. 
While men and women are woven to- 
gether in the web of social relations, and 
dependent upon one another for their 
happiness, and even their very exist- 
ence, 80 long will the desire of enjoying 
the esteem of one another continue to 
form a strong and a valuable influence 
in their lives. 


A YOUNG man who thinks he can lead 





a reckless and protligate existence until | 
he reaches the middle term of life, and | 


then repent and make a good steady 
citizen, ia deluded. Ile thinks that peo- 
Ile 


apt to remember the bad deeds and for- 
get the good ones, Besides, it is no easy 
thing to break off in middle life bad 
habits that have been formed in youth. 


A&® s00n as one arduous task is ac- 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDEND, 


G. N. C.—Roay cheeks indicate per. 
fect state of health, and we can suggess 
remedy for the toning down of these “— 


tions of pure blood and perfect functional 
action. 


Saucy.—A young lady should not invite 
& comparative stranger to call upon her, but 
should first ascertain something about his 
character before thus honoring him, 


E. S.—Mardi gras is a French Phrase, 
and stands for whatin English ts Shrove Tues. 
day; that is, the Tuesday before Ash-Wednes. 
day. It is the last day of the carnival in coun. 
tries where the carnival tx colebrated, 

Rosk — Rubber wil! «issolve in gander 
oil or in turpentine, but the latter ts apt to 
smell badly. It will also dissolve in ether 
chloroform, naphtha, and petroleum, India. 
rubber articles ure made by pressing sof 
rubber into moulds, and vuloaniging them 
afterwards, 


J. R. S.—If a gas-jet was turned on ins 
close room, and & person was to enter the 
room with a light or strike a match, the result 
would be an explosion, and if there was any. 
thing of a combustible nature in the room, tt 
would probably be set on fire, and a conflagrs. 
tion would follow, 


Cc. 8. D.—You probably refer to lines in 
Scott's “Lord of the Isles."" In the fifth canto 
of that poem the following passage oceurs:— 
“O, nany « shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And inany «a word, at random spoken, 
Muay soothe, or wound, # heart that’s broken,” 


T. D.—The St. Gothard Tunnel on the 
line of railway between Lucerne and Milan ts 
unequalled tn length by any other ever con- 
structed, The summit of this tunnel is 90 
feet below the surface at Andermatt, and 
6,600 feet beneath the penk of Kastelhorn in 
the St. Gothard group, It 1s 26% feet wide, 1s 
feet 10 inches in height from the floor to the 
crown of its arched roof, and 9% miles in 
length. 


K. A. H —Customs and people differ 
nxbout such matters. In some places the 
bridegroom supplies his groomsmen with 
vloves and neckties, and the bridesmaids with 
flowers; while the bride furnishes the dresses 
for her bridesinatds. When this is not done, 
it is customary for the wedded pair to give 
exch of their respective attendants some keep- 


| snke—usnally a piece of jewelry—as & me 


mentoof the ocension, 


lL. © D.—Historically and literally con- 


| sidered, the Irish language is the same as the 


| Ganelic, 


complished, we should begin another; as | 


soon a8 one formidable obstacle is 
cleared away, we should attack the 
next; as soon as one knotty problem is 
solved, we should proceed to disentangle 
some other intricacy. In this way not 
only will all didiculties vanish one by 
one, but, what is of far more conse- 
quence, we shall become stronger and 
more eourayeous in the process. 

THE shouts of playful childhood are 
eloquent of the heart’s sweet music. 
There are no sounds that gush forth so 


ing joy that knows no boundary; and 
the associations with their gleeful 
melody are the purest of pleasures. 

THERE are cords in the human heart 

strange varying strings—which are 
struck only by accident, which will re- 
main mute and senseless to appeals the 
most passionate and earnest, and re- 
spond at last to the slightest casual 
touch. 

Tuk freshness of feeling which is both 
surprised and pained at evil-doing is 
far more influential in banishing it than 
any amount of cool reprobation; and he 
who has it not is deprived of a power- 
ful instrument for good. 





THE habit of being always employed 
is & great safeguard through life, as 
well as essential to the culture of every 
Virtue, 
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‘ispiay, we retain them by the qualities 


We possess, 


| blue one side and white the other. 


It is nlso called the Erse, and the 
Erish, which is the same word, etymologteally, 
us Irish. There are many grammara and 
dictionaries of this language, and tts historic 
und IHterary remains, which are very volu- 
minous, have been industriously collected, 
trinslated, und annotated by modern schol 
ars, both in Scotland and Lreland, as well asin 
Germany. 

K. M. B —The term ‘ turncoat’ is prob- 
ably derived from the French tourne-cote— 
“turn-side.” The ingenious Dr, Brewer quotes 
the following from the Scots’ Magazine for 
1747—"*As the dowinions of the Duke of Sat 
ony were bounded in part by France, one of 
the early dukes hit upon the device of @ coat 
When he 
wished to be thought in the French interest, 


| he wore the white outside; otherwise the out 


| nay surpass it in elegance. 


side color was blue. Whence a Saxon was 
nicknamed Emanuel Turncoat.” 


B. D. F.—The Pitti Palace in Forence, 
Italy, derives its name from Luca Pitti, the 
opponent of the Mediet faintly, about the year 
1435. It is of great magnitude, the front betng 
460 feet In length, three stories (of 40 feet each) 


| high in the centre, and with the centres of It 


. ; , ‘. | windows 24 feet apart, 
full of the active, springing, overleap- | 


It is conceded, we be 
lieve, that there is no palace tn Europe to 
compare with {t in grandeur, though many 
The Pitti gallery 


| contains many of the best works of Michael 


Angelo, 


ritian, Salvator Rosa, Andrea del 
Sarto, Murillo, Kubens, and several of Ra- 
phael’s, including the celebrated “Madonna 
delln Seggtola.”’ 

EK. A. B.—The finest kind of clay, used 
for inaking porcelain or china, 1s called Kao- 
lin, from Kno-ling, the name of a hill in China 
whence the clay for Chinese porcelain 18 
taken, It is white, or creamy yellow, and ‘s 
softer and more crumbly than other kinds of 
clay. Good kaolin is found in many parts of 
Europe, and in the United States. When 
tuken from the bed it looks like mortar. It! 
first mixed with water and run through 9% 
eral vats, in which the coarse particles settle, 
and the milky IMquid is then drawn into & 
shallow vat where the finer parts sink the 
boitom. When clear the water is drawn ©": 
and the kaolin is then dried, when ft looks 


| like fine white flour. 


| gently 


©. T. R.—To be an interesting talker T 
quires that one should be observant, word 
formed and sympathetic, Find out what su 
jects would most likely interest your auditors, 
xdapt your conversation to those you sa 


) 
talking to. Keep well up with the ees 
Kead the papers and find out what pe 
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SPRING. 


By ¥. T. 





and who ts he that down the mountain side 
<wiftus a shadow flying from the sun, 
Between the wings of stormy winds doth 
run, 
With flerce blue eyes and eyebrows knit with 
pr ide; ; 
Tho’ now and then I see sweet laughter’s play 
, his Mpa, ike moments of blue Heaven 
wn ‘twixt the cruel blasts of morn and 
even, 
And golden locks beneath his hood of gray ? 
times he turns him back to wave fare- 
well 
To his pale sire with fey beard and hafr; 
sometimes he sends before him thro’ the air 
A cry of welcome down & sunny dell; 
And while the echoes are around him ringing, 
sudden the angry wind breathes low and 
aweet; 
Young violets show their blue eyes at his 
feut, 
And the wild lark is heard above him singing! 
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A Surgeon’s Wife. 
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({ROELI 4 Luttrell came out into the 
(, sunshine from the rose framed back- 

ground of twilit hall, All the warm 
sweet air was set quivering and ringing 
by a chorus of welcoming worship. 

She paused a moment, for the foolish lit- 
tle worshippers tumbled over her feet in 
idiotic gladness at seeing her, and stopped 
the road by way of hurrying her up, Two 
fox-terriers leaped wildly at her knees; a 
Skye writhed in rapture over her instep. 

A big retriever vented his delight as 
paradoxically, if less obstructively, after 
one loud bark of triumph, by setting off 
to tear round the outermost circle of the 
lawn, a8 if he had gone mad with joy too 
great for bearing. A white Angora cat 
watched her with drowsy interest from a 
garden seat where she lay curled, a cush- 
jon of hot fur. 

A grey kitten bolted out recklessly to 
nee Lhe last of her; repented its selt-precipi- 
tation Intoa berd of yelping rivals, and 
scampered up the trellis of the porch to 
obtain a safer and more commanding view. 
A very old Yorkshire terrier shook him- 
self out of the basket in which he was 6n- 
joying his sun-bath and crawled slowly 
towards her, 

“Get off, Frisk and Nell,’’ she cried, 
pushing the fox-terriers aside. She knelt 
down by the blind elder and stooped to 
kiss his warm, sparsely fringed head. 
“Dear old Gyppie,” she murmured tender- 
ly. 
“Keally, Cecil, you are too absurd!” 
cried a vibrant masculine voice. “I am 
not éven a little dearer than your dog if 
youexpect me to kiss lips that have been 
lavishing their sweetness on that mangy 
old beast.’’ 

“{ don't expect anything of the sort,’’ 
sald Cecelia rising, She smiled, but there 
wasa deeper color on her cheeks beneath 
the roses which bloomed forth to groet her 
lover. The dogs heard their mistress be- 
ing scolded with haughty surprise and de- 
fiance. Nell and theSkye proceeded at 
once to investigate the source of such au- 
dacity in the odor of the newcomer’s 
boota, 

Frisk barked at him briefly but severe- 
ly, and then darted off in pursuit of a rab- 
bit beyond the fence. The subsequent 
proceedings interested him no more. The 
retriever, after a pause of stern and search- 
ng Inquiry, hurried back across the lawn 
and stationed himself on guard at Cecelia’s 
side, 

The intruder and rival was a dark, hand- 
80116 man Of thirty, with keen grey eyés, 
iné, strongly marked profile; a well-cut, 
irmly-closed, rather thin mouth, and a 
“quarechin. In Cecelia’s eyes he was the 
Krandest and dearest of God’s creatures; 
her king, her priest, the very soul of her; 
but she wished he would not despise her 
for being fond of her dogs. 

Ithurt her that he should be jealous cf 
them; that he should grudge them, not a 
share of her love, for that was all bis, but 
‘nother love which was altogether quite 
different; which bad grown up with her 
‘if6 before he came into it and brought 
that new love which was the opening out 
of a whole new world, imperial, infinite, 
im tnortal, 


Could he not understand that nothing 


“ould take from the great love sie gave to | 


iii? Yet though that strange fierce love 


® frightened her, she but 
f ad 


could not 
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hurt her, for she always cried out, but he 


must express his passion so; he could not 
helpit. He kissed her on her eyes, her 
brow, her cheeks, her ears, but he did not 
kiss her lips. 

He was the one man in the world strong 
enough to resist their sweetness. There 
was a passion in him stronger than love. 
She did not understand it, though she was 
nervously aware of its presence; that there 
was somethimg missing from the com- 
pleteness of her happinoss, She feared he 
was too intensely devoted to science to 
love her as wholly as she loved him; too 
ambitious of fame to place her first in his 
life. 

She felt sadly her incapacity to fill his 
whole heart and existence as he filled hers; 
her unworthiness of his love, of a share in 
his splendid life. She supposed it must 
always be so; that man’s love should be of 
his life a thing apart and woman's 
whole existence. She was not clever like 
him.She could be of no use to him in the 
making of hisfame. Shecould have no 
share in the deep things that lay beyond 
berself, 

She could give and give of pure deep 
love, but she would fain have given more 
than love and she coula not, She thought 
his profession the highest and holiest in 


the world. She worshipped him as one 
who lived forthe healing of the world’s 
suffering. Butehe sickened and shud- 


dered at details; at mention of operations; 
at the sigbt of a surgical case; at the dan- 
ger he ran from infection, 

There was nobody at that side of the 
bouse to see their mecting, to criticise and 
analyse; nobody except three angry, sus- 
picious “lower animals,’’ who being deati 
tute of minds and rights could have no 
opinions worth considering. They fitting- 
ly forbore to protest farther, and tried 
their polite little best to tolerate, if not to 
accept as an acquisition to their party, the 
person whom their mistress delighted to 
honor. 

These walked off together into the deep 
fragrant wood beyond the lawn. 

“You did not meet me at the atation,’’ 
ho said reproachfully. 

“Mra, Forbes called and stopped me | 
told ber I must meet the train, but, alas! 
the mention of it only seemed to suggest 
another topic to detain me, But you were 
late too, dearest 7?” quickly. 

“7 missed the first train. I heard of a 
bouse that was, as usual, sure to do, and | 
went to see it that I might bring # report 
to you. As usual, it won’tdo at all. It is 
in Greta Street; a very inconvenient house, 
We cannot possibly live in Greta Street; 
much too far from the hospital.’’ 

“Why, it isn’t so far as Toward Lodge, 
and we had almost decided on that. (reta 
Street—I don’t remember any house there 
to lst except the (reys’, which is a very 
good house indeed.”’ 

“It is the Greyn’. 
cellars.”’ 

“Dear, why should you #80 insist upon 
cellars? 1am sur6é a laboratory above 
ground would be far healthier, and day- 
light la far best for every sort of work.” 

“May not a doctor bo supposed to Judge 
bes! of a aanitary question ?”’ he asked im- 
patiently. “] think I shall decide on 
Toward Lodge. The only alternative is to 
build a house, and I cannot wait for that, 
Cecil.”’ 

“And | should so dislike a brand-new 
house without real trees and a nice garden, 
and the smell of mortar everywhere. Kut 
jet us, wait, dear, to look a little farther. 
Toward Lodge gives me a creeping feel- 
ing. They say It was used by coiners, be- 
fore Dr. Mordaunt took it, and that they 
built the high garden wal! and made the 
cellars. Certainly, the conveniences for 
keeping dogs are ideal.’’ 

He twitched his arm. 

She clasped both her hands upon it, say- 
ing coaxingly: 

“J do believe he is jealous of poor little 
mortals without souls, Gervaise, darling, 
however much they love me and | them, 
it is for such alittle while. You and] 
have each other for all our lives and for 
evermore,”’ 

“How can you, @ high churchwoman, 
waste your affection over things Without 
souls?” he demanded sarcastically. ‘You 


It is badly built. No 





He knew he | 
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thatshe stirs a iittleand opens her eyes 


sleepily, and pats out her pink tungue to 
lick my hand.”’ 

“I wonder you don’t have her up to see 
how she is getting on,” he said brutally, 
glancing at her with something like appre- 
hension, not shame; as if he belioved her 
almost capable of such folly. Perhaps he 
was only afraid of having gone too far. 

She shrank from him at his words, turn- 
ing sick and pale. 

“Forgive me, darling,” he cried, in an 
access of penitence. ‘Cecil, my own, my 
sweet! You know I love you all the more 
for your tenderness for these dumb, de- 
pendent creatures; but it should be ra- 
tional. Youcannotlovethem. Love in 
for human beings. 

“These are infinitely lower—altogether 
different. Does noteven your Bible tell 
you they were given to man, subjected to 
him, for his use? Don’t women who fuss 
most over pets wantonly help to destroy 
the most beautiful of all for their personal 
adornment ?”’ 

She was not listening. She silll looked 
white and sick. He touched her and she 
shivered, yet his touch was very gentle, 
No one could be gentler with a suffering 
fellow creature, His patients believed 
him to be incomparable for touch and 
voice, They might have been uneasy to 
see how pale he grew as he watchod 
her. 

Nuch extreme sympathy in a doctor 
might be a symptom of weakness, Or 
could he fear that she had blamed him for 
her pet’s death? He had taken Caro from 
her to cure, he said. He wanted to watch 
her case carefully, and to isolate her leat 
she should develop rabies, lle had not 


cured her, He had brought her back to 
Cecilia, ea@flined in atin biscuit-box her- 
méticaliy sealed, and buried her in 


Cecilia's presence in her sister's garden alt 
Stormsley Hall. Cecilia never thought of 
blaming him. Ile had seemed as deeply 
concerned as she was at that little funeral 

“Mra. Forbes rather 
sald presently. “She says such unpleas- 
ant things.’”’ 

“Of mein particular 2’ 

Cecilia laughed a little foreedly. 

“She has a very bad opinion of modern 
science, She disapproves of you highly, 
both on seientifie and — theological 
grounds.”’ 

“How cruel! and my theology, too! 1 
really don’t know my own creed, except 
that human lif6is the most sacred thing 
in the world, and that the highest object a 
man can live for is to lessen the «um of 
human suffering.” 

This confession struck ber unpleasantly. 
His emphasis wes oddly unconvincing, 
for there was nothing he was wont to in- 
véigh against more strenuously than cant. 
She did not speak. 

‘What is this last tit-bit of scandal about 
me?” he asked abruptly. 

‘She said you wrote to the papers in 
favor of vivisection.”’? Cecilia replied fal- 
teringly, not laughing up into his eyes as 
usual, when reporting Mrs. Forbos’ slan 
ders, She spokéas with a groateffort, and 
with averted eyes; she shrank «# little 
farther from him; nothing of perceptible 
distance beyond the lightening of her soft 
shoulder’s weight from his, 

He laughed loudly and harshly. 

“The old fool! She would have shrieked 
as loudly against anatomical d6monstra 
tion a few decades ago.’’ 

“But, dear, you surely 
prove—”’ 

“Do ] approve of cutting off a diseased 
linnb, of giving @ dear little child a dose of 
nasty physic, of catching # to 
steal his oil, of cooking and eating that 
cod and all other animals for the preser- 
vation of iny OWN more iinportant carcass ? 
Cecil, you are # little goose —no, a little 
out of date dodo,” 

“But you wouldn’t do it yourself, dear- 
eat ?’’ 

Gervaise sprang to his feet Inpatiently. 
He could do #0 without any restraint, for 
neariy an inch of émmptly alr blew between 
his shoulder and hera, 

“My dearest Cecilia!’ 


vexed me,” she 


CADNOL ayp- 


poor cod 


he cried. “Do al- 


| low me to enjoy @ holiday, the greenwood 
tree, the scent of the hawthorn and hya- 


| cinths, your own 


believe that human babies belong to 
Satan before they are baptised, don’t | 
you?’ 

“They have their warm, loving little 
hearts, dear. Perhaps they have some 
thing more--St. Augustine thinks jt pos- 
81 D16 an immorta part a8 We have 
I k what a e, faith? tle fr 
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bring the sights and odors of the dissect. 


presence 


ing room into paradine. J rnay do inany 


things out of tii6 = Newmsnily of my calling 


that I would no! choose as topics of con- 
versation wit! wa young lady in « #ylvan 
retreat. 

“For y mie bee ya man amd 
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to describe oreven allude to 
ties involved in such deeds. 

“You yourself would insist upon their 
perforinance— you, who would turn faint 

at the sight of « out finger, who could 
never bring yourself to see a tooth drawn. 
If everybody were like that, where would 
all the poor sick folk be? Don’t ask me 
how I perform my operations or oom- 
pound my powders, Let me forget such 
things for an hour, and remember only 
you,” 

He had raised his voice more than he 
knew. Frisk, returning ali unwearied 
from the chase, heard and apparently un- 
derstood. A dog's instinct sholud be 
truer, for surely it could not be that Ger- 
vaise Bartram was threatening his be 
loved? Frisk Judged, sentenced and exe 
cuted allin ab-eath. te darted out of 
the ucderwood with an angry bark and 
snapped at Gervaise's leg. 

The snap was really absurdly ineffect- 
ual, The trouser was thick, and the dog 
intended only to convey a alight punish- 
ment, & mere hint that somebody was 
about who could not allow Misa Luttrell 
to be insulted. But Gervaise flew into an 
access of rage and kicked Fri«k flercely. 

The little terrier set upadismal yell, 
and fled squirming and squeaking to 
Cocilia’s lap. She did not speak, or even 
look only enuddled and crooned 
over the quivering, indignant little thing, 
who from the cosy vantage of her soft 
arin’ shot glances ef deadly hate, accom 
panied by low growls, at his enemy, 

“You care nothing 1f | am bitten to the 
bone! he exclaimed, “and you pet that 
eur who has not got a lenth of his deserts. 
I don’t pretend to have been worried to 
death,” he continued aggressively, imag- 
ining to detect a scornful amiletwitch her 
lips, “but Tdon't understand how you can 
care for me if you can fondle and fuss 
over an infernal little {ll-tempered beast 
likethat. It is enough to exasperate a 
saint,.’’ 

“Rathor an ill-tempered one, I fear.’’ 
She could have forgiven the stronger ad 
jectives as offending her dignity, but it 
was more difficult to forgive it# applica- 
tion to her little dog, 

“This much!’ cried Gervainse. 
“Cecil, you know why I hate him and he 
hates ine, Weare jealous of each other; 
actually Jealous as if westood on a level, 

He han lit- 
tle need to hate me, he need not grudge 
me the poor crurabs that fall from his 
table!’ 

“You are talking absolute 
Ciervaiss, ’ #he sald quietly. 

“Prove that it ia sol” heeried,. “Prove 
that you believe a man is worth more than 
a beast. Choows between him and me!’ 

“That inabvurd. There Is no question 


[Le hecenal- 


up, she 


in tow 


mental, moral and physical f 


nonsenne, 


of choice, 

“Prove it, then!’ he went on, his angor 
gathering fury while it excited the louder 
growling of the dog. 

No one can help feeling annoyed at a 
dog's disapproval. There is « supersati- 
tion or faith aato the unerring instinet 
the high value of canine estimate, 

“lfow can T prove it?’ she asked wear- 
ily, slightly relaxing her arina. 
made a spring 
fore he escaped, 

“Kill the brute!” said Gervalse shortly. 

“Kill him —-for growling at you?” 

“TT have no doubt you would rather see 
You nearly let him fly at me 
The 


The dog 
she just caught him be- 


mo killed. 
again then, 


law would not let 


Hie 4” #AVAge benat. 
him live.’”’ 





Krink let off 
more brief but ineisive growl, and turned 
to the 


She burst Into learns, one 


his altention hin mois 


LTOsa, 


soothing of 
“Hlow can you beso cruel, Gervaine ?’ 
she sobbed, 

He woul nave taken her into bis arms 
in his passionate contritton, but he dared 
10K feet which did 
not erve to wes age hie wreath, 


not approach the “ 


‘Choose between hidi and m6,’’ he re 


peated doggedly “Koll him, or send me 
from you for ever’ 
“You beds 
indignantly. 
“Tam AA @arieat as Seath, 


cannot Garoeeat!'’ ashe cried 


Pray don't 


call ime jealous of «doy My reason in 
that I have proved how Iittha you love 
| me.” 
“7 too have proved how little you love 
met’? she retorted 
And ane walked owly away down the 
path under the arrying her fond, 
joyful burder 
(6 a, 1 nean it? ‘ rie! 
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weeks. She dldnw anoouace her en- 
gagement to be broken off, for she was 
sure he must come back repentant, © own 
how foolish, how cruel, how wicked he 
had been. Presently she beard he had 
gone to Paris. 

Then she realized the terrible thing that 
had happened, the shipwreck she had 
made her life. Frisk was as well as ever, 
fiying about the place after rabbits and 
cata. He had not been very seriously hurt, 
and it is alarming to be bitten anyhow by 
a dog, and Frisk’s habit of growling at 
Gervaise was always, most irritating. 

She almoat hated Frink for the havoc he 
had helped to make of her life. After all, 
what was a little dog compared with a 
man’s love and her own happiness? And 
Gervaine had gone to Paria with bisangry, 
broken heart, and she was left with her 
shattered life and her dogs. 

She was obliged to let the world know 
that her wedding was put off, as they 
could not finda house. She had no re 
lations to inquire and protest. Her invalid 
sister May was abroad for her health, and 
the uncle with whom she was staying dur- 
ing May's absence was too much wrapped 
upin his own ailments to notice her pale 
face. Indeed, he had not remembered 
that Cecilia was to bave been married in 
June. 

Mra. Forbes, the vicar’s wife, sald many 
dark things. She surmised there had 
been a quarrel over the househunting, 
and shook her head over Dr. Kartram’s 
unexpected prolongation of bacielor lib- 
erty. 

**You were a fool to let him goto Paris,” 
she said, “It Is in them always to go to 
the deuce when they get the opportunity. 
They begin it as medical students, and 
only put on a mock of respectability with 
a practice,’’ 

Had she sent him back to Satan then? It 
was likely enough. He was «a inan with 
no religious faith to keep him = straight 
onoe her influence was removed, Had he 
returned to wallow in mire? Selfish and 
ignorant as she was, helpless to make him 
greater, had she been strong enough to de- 
atroy him? 

It in wo @any to destroy; a child-—an idiot 
holde life and death in its hands. She 
knew nothing of the Salpotriere, else sus- 
ploion might have been shuddering horror 
never to be forgotten; not pitying remorse 
preparing welcome for the prodigal. She 
had wrecked her own life too, yet she had 
the dog for whose sake all such wrecking 
had been wrought. 

Upon such agonised thoughts he broke 
in the dusk ofa wet June day. 

“You have come !"' she cried joyously. 

“Are you glad, Cecil? Did you miss me 
atall? You had the dogs— were they not 
enough to supply my place ?”’ 

She protested, and ciung to him, and 
sobbod in abeaven of estacy, mingled with 
contrition, 

“So we shall be married on the 30th, Is 
that time enough to furnish the house, 
and pack your frocks, and takea tender 
farewell of the dogs 7” 

“Of the dogs?’ she echoed, dismayed. 
“Why, Gervaise, you know there is no 
end of room for them at Toward Lodge - 
as we must go there. I couldn't 
them here or with May. They will be ure- 
ful. That house always looks lonely.” 


leave 





There was an outbreak of angry protest 
foreshadowed in his eyes, but he admitted: | 
“They may be useful, certainly. Cecil, 
you must make a concession on your side, 
I won't have that brute which bitine. He 
must be killed.”’ 

“Oh, not killed !’ she pleaded. ‘That | 
would be so unnecessary. | will give him 
away." 

“Let me take him away now,’’ he said, 
with a curious gleam in bis eyes, 

“Ohlno. tle wouldn’t go with you, I 
am afraid.’’ 

The groom undertook to find a good 
home for him. She wept bitterly over the 
parting, ber tears increased by the per- 
plexed caress they called forth. Poor lit- 
Ue fellow! liow little he knew who was 
betraying him into exile. But his life 
would not be blighted. He would not go 
to Satan. He had no soul to lose, He 
would find cats and rabbits to bunt, and 
beggars to bark at elsewhere 

It was his own fault. He sbould not be | 
80 wicked as to dislike and tease Gervaise. 
Kut he was such 
Little thing. 
Can a love that is not intelligent be cou 





a dear, loving, taithful 
Not so loving as Cervaise. 


pared with that of a great wise man? Can 


She was walking with her husband from 


the London hotel where May was staying. 


She attempted to slip outof the room un 
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May had returned none the better for her 
year’s travel, and her husband had tele 
graphed to Gervaine to bring Cecilia He | 
also wanted Dr, Bartram’s opinion on 
May’s case. 

The foreign doctors had been stupider | 
than the English. None of them seemed 
to know what was the matter with May. 
He declared opinions differed—they agreed 
only in giving no hope. 

Dr. Bartram gave an opinion, agreeing 
with the minority—agreeing with all in 
that he too had no hope, May must agon- 
ize through weeks, perhaps months more, 
until death released her. All remedies 
tried were only groping in the darx., 

It was avery uncommon casé, yet not, 
alas! unique. Experience was deficient 
as to its right treatment. Even now, could 
that treatment be discovered she might be 
saved, but that was impossible. If he 
could have watched the case from the be- 
ginning—but that, too, had been impossi- 
ble, for the malady only declared itsel! 
when well ad vanced, 

“It could not be observed from the out- 
side,” he added in a low voice, ‘and an | 
operation would be fatal. It is a case in 
fact only to be cured from knowledge ac- 
quired by vivisection,’’ 

Cecilia heard, though he did not know 
it. She wascoming from May’s bedside 
into the adjoining room, where the broth- 
ers-in-iaw were discussing the matter. She 
hardly noticed. She could only think of 
May’s bodily anguish--of the mental an- 
guish of her husband—-the loss to the 
three little babies she must leave. 

Cecilia would fain have stayed with 
May, but Gervaise would not hear of it. 
She could do May no good, and she was 
ailing herself, And he wouldgnot be left 
alone, 

She could alinost have laughed at the | 
last Objection, It seemed to ber that he | 
could bardly miss ber if sie were to leave 
him for # year—for ever. He was absorbed 
in his work. When he was not out visit 
ing pationts he was in his underground 
laboratory. 

She hated that laboratory as #0me wives 
hate clubs, She was depressed and ner- 
vous. She believed he had ceased to love 
her, and that his desire for her presence 
was inere jealous tyranny. He told her 
she was out of sorts, and preacribed medi- 
cine and exercise, 

“Tt is the house,’ 
is like « yrave.”’ 

It was a dismal place, a mile out of the 
town where Gervaise’s hospital was, sur- 
rounded by dark trees aud unusually high 
walls, Ite last tenant had kept quite a 
menagerie of dogs and other animals, and 
their empty boxes and kennels saddened 
her like 6mpty cradles, 

She had been obliged to give up her own 
dogs. Toward Lodge did not agree with 
their The three snarled and 
growled al Giervaise as persistently as if 
they blamad him tor their companion’s | 
Then Nell disappeared. CGervaise 
was kind and sympathetic, and adver- 
tised the loss in the local papers, offering 
an unusually handsome reward—all in 
vain, 

“It is so dreadful to think of the sort of 
place she nay have been taken to by the 
thieves,’ mourned Cecilia. “If l knew she 
were dead —shot by a keeper—1 should be 
almost happy.” 

Then the retriever took to howling all 
night, resenting the restraint upon his 
freedom considered necessary after Neil's 
loss, and the Skye ate an important paper 
of Dr. Bartram’s, Cecilia, worn out by op- 
position, consented to banish whe two dogs 
to her uncle's house, sixty miles off, in 
Cumbertand, 

Stormesiey, May's house, was shut up. 
She escorted the exiles herself by train 
with many tears and returned the same 
day. Early the following morning she 
suddenly started broad awake, 

“CGervaise,’’ she cried, ‘1 hear 
the door. Do go to let him in.” 

It was absurcd. The sound was so faint, 
the mere ghost of a bark, and Bob’s voice 
was sonorous, (iervaise was much an- 
noyed, but went to the front door to paci- 
fy her. Cecilia listened intently. She was | 
positive she heard the bark again; just 
such a remnant of a bark as might remain 
after a sixty miles’ run. Gervaise was 
quite a quarter of an hour abssnt. He had 
been very kind; had hunted everywhere, 
but there was no dog. Cecilia had been 
dreaming. 
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Next night ashe thought she heard Floss 
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hi ( ittie fa ar grey x 
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ing to assert Ite identity by feeble whines, 


beard, but Gervaise awoke, and asked 


to do it. She has all the nursing she wants. 
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angrily what she was doing. 

“Get into bed this minute,’’ be com- 
manded, “I'll see after the—beast.” 

She oveyed trembling, and waited. How 
would he vent his wrath upon the untime- 
ly little visitant? She shivered and 
sobbed while she listened. She would not 
stop her ears, 

He returned after what seemed like 
hours of suspense. 

“There is no dog atall,” be stated sul- 
lenly. ‘You are haunted by dogs.”’ 

“] saw her. She bas run away.” 

“You didn’t see her. You were half 
asleep. You imagined it Pray keep 
your dreame in hand for the fature. They 
are becoming tiresome.” 

“She will come back in the morning,” 
thought Cecilia. But she never camé. 
She had then been a dream too. 

She dared not go back to Cumberland to 
see the dogs, bat she wrote to her uncle to 
inquire after them. He was some time in 
replying, and then he forgot to mention 
the dogs. His own gout was more inter- 
esting. 

Then she wrote to the coachman, who 
answered that the dogs were well, She 
was obliged to be satisfied witn this, until 
one day when she accidentally met an 
old servant of ber uncle’s, out of the place, 

“Oh, ma’am, didn’t you know? They 
both ran away directly. The master made 
Thompson promise notto tell you. We 
thought they must have ran back here,”’ 

It was about then that Cecilia began to 
look and feel ill. She accounted for it to 
herself by fretting after the dogs and the 
influence of the disinal house, She never 
mentioned her discovery to her husband. 
She would noteven in her inmost heart 
suspect him of having killed the dogs. 

Hie had probably driven them away, and 
hatred of him had annihilated their love 
for her, and they had never come back, 
Or perhaps she had seen their ghosts only; 
perhaps she was haunted by dogs as her 
husband bideousiy suggested, It seemed 
the more likely when a day or two after 
she was positive she heard Bob whining 
in tue distance, as if in intense pain; very 
faint and far away, like a ghost or a 
dream-dog, though she had not been 
sleeping, but adding up her account books 
well on in the forenoon, 

But neither he nor Floss ever showed 
themselves again. Then May came home 
hopelessly ill, and there was no time to 
mourn for dogs. May was her twin, her 
second self, She had nearly broken her 
heart over May’s warriage, 

May would have done anything to com- 
fort Cecilia. She even oftered to give up 
Aubrey Fiennes. Cecilia would not hear 
of this sacrifice. She gloried in loving 
heroically, not selfishly, and she went to 
live with the young couple at Stromesley 
Hall, Then Gervaise Bartram came from 
the neighboring town, and May fell back 
into a second place, 

“Oh! Gervaise, if I could but do some- 
thing for May!” she repeated as they 
walked through the dark park to their 
own hotel. 

“There 1s nothing to be done,” he said 
moodily, ‘even if you were strong encugh 


You will want nursing yourself if you 
wear yourself out.’”’ 

“Myself! When! would lay down my 
life for her 1" 

“That wouldn’t be of much use to her, 
The mischief is, we cannot find out what 
would be ofuse, If we could, she might 
be saved. She could have been saved if it 
had not gone on too long, but before it 
was suspected it had taken bold,’ 

“She never complained. She was so un- 


“Itshe had been less unselfish accord- 
ing to her own idea and yours, she would 
have been spared to her busband and 
children for many years,”’ 

“Our mother died just the sams way.”’ 


“You never told me that before, 
Cecilia,’ said Gervaise, with startled 
energy. : 


“J did not think of it. 
sumption.’”’ 

“May hasn’t consumption,” 

“We thought May’s illness was only de 
pression from intiuenza until 


It was not con- 


she came 





from Cairo,’”’ 
They were passing through the blaze of 
gaslight at Hyde Park Corner, He glanced | 


suddenly and fearfully at Cecilia. Pshaw! | 
She was tired and distressed. But she was 
May's twin sister, and she looked exactly 
May bad OKGG [ASL VOR : 
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enough to | istily care! OxXarmmination 
Gervaise had been watching her carefully 


| since that moment of Khastly suspicion at | 
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Hyde Park, and knew w eitin. 
He found no expected symptom, — 
was nervous, off color, depressed bat 
there was nothiag wrong Organically 
far as he could discover. . 

She had not then inherited her 
fatal malady. He told her there 
nothing alled her but fanci Re 
liver might bea little out of order, Bbe 
did not in the least believe him, She 
thought he was indifferent and 
about her illness, He ordered to 
herself cheerful and eat more aad no 
give way to morbid f The 
science swallowed him up again, 

She was very lonely, very 
restless, She wandered all over the 
and garden, but rarely went beyond, One 
dreary January evening, sitting alone ip 
her drawing-room Gervaise being busy in 
his laboratory, on some work of great im. 
portance, she thought she heard & dog's 
wail of anguish. 

She started to her feet. Like the fethe 
of the prodigal, she was ever 6x pectant of 
her lost pets’ return. She listened—shs 
could not make out from which side of 
the house the howl had sounded, fb 
heard itagain. It was very strange, |i 
seemed to sound from under her feet, 

A cold perspiration broke over her, 4 
dog’s how] meant death. Was May dying? 

She hurried out of the room. She could 
not bear to be alone. For the first time ip 
her life, she went to find her husband in 
the laboratory. 

She went softly down the dark celle 
stairs. The servants were in their own 
quarters at the other side of the house, 
She was terrified of the darkness, the 
silence; only more terrified of the haunted 
solitude from which she was escaping, 


At the foot of the stairs she slipped, She 
heard the howl again. Why, it must bea 
strange dog shut into the back cellar 
which was used only for lumber and had 
egress to the yard by a small barred but 
unglazed window. She listened; all was 
silent. She dared not go alone into that 
dark, mouse-haunted, spider-hung den. 
She turned the handle of the laboratory 
door, 

It was locked. Gervaise shouted: 

“Who the deuce is there?’ and there 
was a strong smell of anmsthetica, 

“Only I, dear,’’ aaid Cecilia timidly, “I 
am frightened. Do come upstairs.” 

“Goodness, Cecilia! What do you 
want?’ he cried. ‘Go away, I am basy. 
You can’t come here.”’ 

She turned away, most of all frightened 
at his angry voice. Then she heard the 
dog moan again. The back cellar door 
was ciose to her hand, at right angles with 
the laboratory-door. She pushed it opens 
little way. It was a very rusty, rickety 
door, and stuck. 

‘Come along,’ she whispered softly. 
“Poor little fellow. Good dog. Come 
along.”’ 

No imprisoned dog came forth. It must 
be too badly hurt to move. She gathered 
her skirts round her waist and stepped 
stealthiiy into the dark cellar. It looked 
an eerie place. She was terrified of mice 
and spiders; she suspected rate and bleck- 
beetles; but she could not let a little dog 
suffer unattended. 

The cellar was not perfectly dark sfter 
all. It was lighted, not from the yard, but 
from the window in the wall that divided 
it from the laboratory, where Gervaise had 
electric lights. She could see no dog, and 
none came at her low call. Then, fainter 
but nearer, she heard the moan again. It 
seemed to come from the wall. 

Why, the dog was in the laboratory. 
Gervaise must have fourd it outside and 
brought it in to onre, As a doctor, be 
probably had seen a “case” where, bad 
the dog been well, he would have seen 
only acar. She would peep through the 
window. 

Then a shriek rang through the house 
and there was a crash—a man’s loud — 
of angry consternation—a hurrying 
frightened servants to the top of the cellar 
stairs. 

Dr. Bartram appeared, carrying his wife. 

‘She is not much hurt,” he explained. 
“She fell and knocked her head on one 
the barrels in the back cellar and fainted. 


| She came to fetch me and insisted 00 


going in there to seek something.” 

“But the blood, sir!’ 

“Whgt blood?” He looked st bis 0» 
conscious wife. Her white dress we 
stained with blood. Then he locked * 


s hands. They were drenched in 
- AS Qrazex herself,” he said shorty 
a ng sor 1. a alter - 

N ne need come at present 
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He carried her to her bed and !#! 
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there; then went to his own room & aad 
his hands, The housemaid was aston!* 
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afterwards that so much blood should 
from a grasé. 

“— woe alone beside Cecilia until 

abe came to herself. She recognized him 

with ery of horror,and bid her face 

away from him. He left her for the night; 

he had no furtber fears; and there was no 

wound nor grase to dress. 

He did not expect to see her in the 
morning, but he had his plan laid. He 
would tell her she had dreamt it—or 
walked downstairs in her sleep, and suf- 
fered from an illusion. To his surprise 
abe came to him, pale and stern, looking 
like a ghost, as he was finishing his break- 
“2 wish to tell you that I can live in the 
house no longer,” she said steadily. 

He tried to carry it off with a laugh. “I 
am afraid we cannot remove ata day’s 
notioe,” he said. ‘It would be awkward 
for my patients.”’ 

“] did not speak of you. I shall never 
live with you again. You monster ad 
She looked very determined and perfectly 
sensible. Worse—she looked hate and 
vengeance at him. She meant to betray 

im. 

: She must be soothed and humored. So 
long as she kept his secret, no great harm 
wasdone, She was sure to have found it 
out sooner er later; sure tobe shocked 
and sure to come round in time to a com- 
mon-sense view of the case. 

“My own sweet, tender-heerted dar- 
ling,” he said, trying to put his arm round 
her, though she flung it off with loathing. 
“Don’t be unreasonable, You would have 
been fifty times more horrified had you 

ped intoa dissectingroom or even a 
butcher’s killing shop, and yet you know 
such things must be, for the good of us all. 
| swear to you that what you saw last 
night was a mere accident. I haven’t had 
one for years. It is always completely 
painiess, I made a mistake in the quan- 
tity of the anwsthetic.”’ 

She turned whiter and staggered to a 
seat. He wenton gently: 

“Won't you understand that such 
things must be for the good of the human 
race? Would you prefer to see one you 
love die in mortal agony, rather than 
learn—so—to save him? Why, Cecilia, it 
ia by such an operation alone that May 
could be saved—that we could find out 
the secret of her illness and its cure.”’ 

“Were yon seeking for that last night ?”’ 

“No. Unfortunately, that could only 
be sought ina living human subject and 
would make one liable toa heavier pen- 
altythan I have risked yet. The law 
would call it murder.” 

“On! if 1 could only help you to finda 
cure for May, you might cut meinto a 
thousand pieces at once!’ see cried pas- 
sionately. 

He laughed. ‘You would hardly be 
ready to give your life for Mayin that 
way,” he said. Then a strange gleam 
flashed out of his eyes ond the biood 
rushed to his face for a moment and left it 
deadly pale. He went out hastily. 

Cecilia lay back wearily in he: chair. 
Oh! ifshe could butdie instead of May. 
Life for her held nothing but horror, Ger- 
vaise had ceased to love her. Once his 
fitful passion had blazed out, satiated by 
possession, he had returned to his first 
and only love—science, absorbed as whol- 
ly by that gruesome mistress as other 
men are by drink or gambling. 

Now the dreary misery of knowing her- 
self unloved gave placeto terror of her 
husband, How hard that May should die 

-~May, who was 80 happy, who had so 
mnuch to leave. Why had this dread dis- 
ease struck her, and not Oecilia who 
longed for death ? 

All at once a new resolve took pos 
session of her. She would insist upon 
(ervaise telling her the truth. 

Gervaise returned presently. He -was 
startled atthe change in her face. The 
horror had gone out of it, and a strange 
calm possessed it—a cold, awfal calm like 
déath, 

‘“Gervaise, what is the matter with me?” 
she asked quietly. He was silent. “I 
know,’ she wenton. “It is the same ill- 
ness as May’s.” He answered only by 
his silence. “] am at an early stage 
though,” she went on in a curious tone 
\oa8 voice, “I can be operated on.”’ 
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who murmured sweetly behind him, or 
an angel ? 

“My life is quite useless: my death 
might save a useful life. I must die soon: 
I have only a few months to give. Surely, 
I havea rightto givethem? A soldier 
has a right to give his life for his country. 
A man bas the right at times to will 
whether his wife must live ordie, It can 
be managed quite easily. I have thought 
itallout, Dr. Ellis, who was here yester- 
day, remarked how ili I louked. Others 
know it too. You could say I died natur- 
ally, or under an operation, and give the 
certificate yourself. (iervaise, does it hurt 
much? I mean, if you should forget to 
give the right quantity of anwsthetio?’’ 

The lustof knowledge possessed him, 
the lust of fame. If he should make this 
discovery, he would be esteemed the 
greatest of living surgeons, and his wife 
might be doomed already. Oustom had 
made him absolutely reckiess. He lied to 
her. He said: 

“It might save May—but——”’ 

“It will save May!'’ she whispered to 
herself, her white worn face all shining 
with love. His eyes too glowed, but he 
had had long practicein managing - his 
features, and when he turned them to her 
they were only grave and sympathetic, 

* om +. e e * 

He asked Dr. Ellis to come in that after- 
noon and iook at his wife. He described 
her complaint, not altogether accurately, 
and said she insisted upon an operation, 
and that only he should perform it. She 
was nervous and hysterical, had been for 
some time full of strange illusions, and 
Dr. Bartram feared for her mind if she 
were not bumored; atill, he would be 
obliged if Dr. Ellis would remain within 
reach. . . . 

Oecilia confirmed it all; even oonfirmed 
unconsciously the unhinged state of her 
mind, Dr. Ellis thought, as he observed 
her strange rapt eyes. ‘Poor thing!’’ he 
thought. “She has such exalted oonfi- 
dence in her clever husband. It ought to 
pull herthrough . . . butI fear... .”’ 

A telegram was brought in. Cecilia had 
fortunately retired, with that strange 
bright light on her face, like a halo round 
herhead , . May was dead. 

‘*No need to tell her,’’ thought Gervaise. 
Would the sacrifice be useless that meant 
fame to him ? 

* * * * * . 

Yet the world heard, through Dr. Ellis, 
that the shock of the news bad killed her: 
left her too feeble to rally from the opera. 
tion. Gervaise declared he had not told 
her, but no doubt she had guessed .. . 
and he dared not postpone the operation, 
as her one small chance was to save an- 
other day’s delay. 


ee 

BorT.es AND LONG Voyaors.—With a 
view of testing the various ocean currents, 
a number of bottles have at times been 
thrown overboard from ships in different 
parts of the world. Many of these have 
been recently recovered after performing 
some surprising journeys. 

Thus, one bottle started midway be- 
tween Great Britain and Greenland. After 
bobbing about for nearly a thousand 
miles, it passed Iceland, entered the 
Greenland Sea, then made a semicircle 
and went ashore on the northeast Arctic 
coast of Norway. 

Altogether it was acrift for 1,356 days, 
and traveled 2,100 miles, 

A long voyage made in good time was 
that of a bottle started about 800 miles east 
of New York, which drifted about seven 
miles a day, traveling 3,000 miles in 420 
days, to the coast of Norway. 

Two bottles thrown overboard several 
bundred miles off the Nova Scotia coast 
took the transatlantic steamship route and 
went direct to England. 

An erratic course, but following the cur- 
rents, was that of a bottle started from 
among the Uape Verde Islands, off the 
westernmost extremity of Africa. It 
passed along the north coast of South 
America, around the western end of Cuba, 
traveled north along Florida, and stopped 
on the coast of North Carolina, after a 
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of all, perhaps, was made by a bottle 
thrown overboard from the yacht L’ Hiron- 
delle July 28th, 1887, and recovered Ooc- 
tober 8th, 1894. lt was cast into the sea 
several hundred miles east of Newfound- 
land; traveled towards England, passed 
southwards along the coast of Spain, and 
down to the easternmost extremity of 
Africa, and then went ashore on one of 
the Bahamas Islands off the coast of 
Florida. 

Altogether it must have drifted during 
ite career about 5,700 miles, and was at sea 
for 2,625 days, or nearly eight years! 





As Worn IN OragR LANDS.—The Portu- 
guese shoe has a wooden sole and heel, 
with a vamp made of patent leather, fan- 
cifully showing the flesh side of the skin. 

The Persian footgear is a raised shoe, 
and isoftena foothigh. It is made of 
light wood, richly inlaid, with a strap ex 
tending over the instep. 

The Algerian shoe in appearance is not 
unlike the light English clogs. This shoe 
is made entirely of leather in the simplest 
form, and usually without any ornament- 
ation. 

The Armenian shoe hasa leather sole 
and heel, without a counter and back- 
quarter. The vamp is made of felt, and is 
beautifully ornamented with needlework, 
done in colored silk thread. 

The Muscovite shoe is hand-woven on 4 
wooden frame, and but little attention is 
paid to the shape of the foot. Leather is 
sometimes used, but the sandal is gener- 
ally made of colored silk cordage and 
woolen cloth. 

The Siamese shoe has the form of an an- 
cient canoe, with agondola bow and an 
open top. The sole is made of wood, and 
the upper of inlaid wood and cloth, and 
the exterior is elaborately ornamented in 
colors and with gold and silver. 

The Mussulman’s shoe is of 
leather, It Is adjusted 
wide leather satrap, 


heavy 
to the foot by a 
which runs from the 
heel and buckles overthe instep. The 
only ornamentation is the fastening of 
two feather plumes on the right side of 
the toe, 

The sandal worn by the Kgyptians is 
composed of asole made by sticking to 
gether three thicknesses of leather, This 
is held to the foot by passing «a band across 
the instep. The sandal is beautifully 
stitched with threads af different colors, 

The Grecian shoe is made almoat entire- 
ly of leather, and has a thickly padded 
sole with sharp turn-up toe, which is sur- 
mounted by a large ball of colored wool 
or hair. The shoe is fleece-lined, and is 
gorgeously decorated with beads and or- 
namental stitching. 

The Russian boot is composed of many 
pieces of morocco in several Colors, put to 
gether in a shape to please the taste of the 
wearer or maker, The foot of the boot is 
made of heavy calf. The whole boot is 
beautifully embossed with thread = tn 
bright colors. 

The clog worn by the Japanese is of 
wood, and, a8 viewod from the side, is the 
shape of a boy's sledge. It is fastened to 
the foot by a string, which passes between 
the great and second toe, and across the 
former. A strap, an inch wide and lined 
with linen, is carried across the instep, 

+ ae 


burt him in any other way The mark- 
ings are often curious, Blue is the com 
mon color, but they have been red, green, 
and black, and occasionally the whole 
body turns black, Negroes who have 
been atruck by lightning have had their 


ness One negro struck by lightning found, 
after he had recovered consciousness, that 
he had one completely white arm, the rest 
of his body being thé same6 44 usual. 
Blindness, deafness, and either total or 


partial paralysis, are frequent conse 





trip of 4,200 miles in 457 days. 
In eleven days anotber bottle reached 


ing drifted at the rate of over twenty-two 
miles a day. 





“An operation would oertainly, or al- 


most certainly, be fatal, supposing you | 
| along the coasts of Central America and 


be useful—at | 


were 80 diseased.’’ 
“You once said it would 
this 6arly stage.’’ 


Useful to others, but death to the per 
eO0D 6x perlmented ; 

Ke May . She oked eagerly 

© Dis face He turned abruptly from 

ner: not to hide his grief—to hide his 


krappling with temptation. Was it Satan 





Another quick trip was that of one from 
the western end of Cuba, which was swept 


Mexico, and near New Orleans at the rate 


of over fifteen miles a day, making 1,300 
miles in eighty-three days 
recor for fas f ng is 
vy a bottle wi ra on ré al 
miles f? the va " 
five days 
i moat wonderful voyage 


| The greatest and 


Brazil from a point 260 miles at sea, hav- | 


quences of lightning strokes, Sometimes 
| the lightning selects a single object on a 
man’s person, and assaile that without ap 
| parently touching the man himself, Coins 
have been melted until they stuck to 
gether in «man’s pocket, whilst he suf 
fered no ill consequences Keys, watches 


and watch chains, metal cartridges and 


eyegiass frames have been 


the pr 


more or 168% 


damaged, whilst rsaone Wearing 


them were almost unl! 


. 


At Home and Abroad. 


Among the French conscripts drawn 
during the present year were two women, 
four dwarts, and one fat man. The women 
were victims of a registrar's mistake, and 
their places were drawn foranew. The 
hights of the four dwarfs were 4 feet | Inob, 
8 feet 9 inches, and 2 feet 6 inches. The 
fat man turned the scale at 336 pounds, and 
was rejected as being ‘useless for military 
ser vice,’’ 

State pride is playing an important part 
in the bul:ding of the new tate Capitol at 
Olympia, Wash. No material except that 
preduced in the State is used in its con- 
struction. In the matter of lumber, for 
whatever purpose, only such as is grown 
in Washington is to be used. There was 
considerable fuss a few days ago over the 
allegation that some Kastern oak waste be 
used for certain parts of the building. 
The Governor hastened to assure the 
agitated people of the Ntate that the rumor 
was unfounded, 

According to a French writer, no fewer 
than 4000 women were caught stealing dur- 
ing their last year shopping. The num- 
ber of titled ladies siezed with this strange 
malady is, he tells us, almost incredible. 
Among the tore recent culprite were a 
Kuselan princess, a French countess, an 
English lady of title and the daughter of a 
reigning sovereign, As a rule, thease more 
distinguished offenders are let off on pay- 
ment ofa round sum forthe reilef of the 
poor, which, when the shoplifter is known 
to be rich sometimes rises to as much as 
S20) ‘The police authorities consent to 
this sort of condonation. 

It is sad to observe the extent to which 
the artificial influences of the present age 
aré invading the animal kingdom. There 
are in New York city several dentista who 
earn their living by making seta of falne 
teeth for doge; many of the flowing tafla of 
the horses that one sees in Central Park 
are a4 false as the back hair of nine 
tenths of the fair sex, and now the fact 
has been brought to light that a con- 
siderable number of the most successful 
racehorses on the Hritish turf are pro- 
vided with artificial windpipes made of 
sliver, the object being to prevent them 
from roaring. 

In the province of Smolensk, Runais, 
there in a littl6 State practically governed 
and inhabited for the greater part of the 
year by women. The State is about forty 
miles square and includes a number of 
Villages which formerly belonged to the 
Convent of Besjukow. The State is known 
as the ‘Kingdom of Women,” because tie 
maié inhabitants emigrate at a certain 
time 6ach year Lo #66k work In other parts 
of the Empire, leaving affaira of 
government to their better halves, 
woman Mayor presides at 


local 
The 
the communal 
asNoroblios, where the women discuss with 
praiseworthy zeal questions of publie in 
terest. The financial condition of the State 
in waldd lo be excellent, and the women have 
all the pin money they want. 








FANTASTIO.— Persons struck by light 
Ning have had small boles drilled in the 
skull, but otherwise they were = not 
marked, Victims have been horribly 
burned, and 6ven dismembered, A stroke | 
of lightning bas cut off # inan’s @ar, oF 


shaved his hair and beard clean, and not | 


“It has always seemed to me,” says La- 


bouchere in London Truth, “that there ia 
a good deal of humbug about the objec 
tions of the bigwigs of the mnedical world 
to advertising. Nearly all are guilty of 
the practice LieGmselves in one way or an 
other, and #0716 ar6 “48 G6ager for a news 


paper pull as the veriest quack, What an 


interesting revelation there would be, for 


instance, if the editors of my dally con- 


| the paragraphs 


skin bleached In spots to absolute white | 


tem poraries were lo disclose the sources of 
which appear whenever 
some more Or lees Cistingulshes personage 
is il), and the name of his doctor can be 
insidiously given the benefit of little pub- 
licity ! But heads of the 
profession have got bold of the idee that 
what may be rightand proper on their part 
mey be wrong and unprincipled on the 
part of hurmbler practitioners,” 
- a AT 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 





BY D. RK 





the birds were singing their good 

night song, and In the hollow the rab- 
bite were playing, nibbling « bit here and 
there, running up the field and down 
again 

“Why don’t we play all day? sald 
Coney, a young rabbit. 

“He's always asking questions,” grum 
bled an old rabbit. “Why don't you stand 
on your head 7" he said to Coney. 

‘Heeause | don’t think I can,” and 
Coney began to try that very minute to see 
if he could stand on his head, 

“Why can't I stand on my head?” he 
said, after afew minutes, 


| T wasabeautifulevening. Inthe woods 


| yrasa wan bright red too, and it tasted bit 


“Look here, my young friend,” aald the | 


old rabbit, “did you ever hear of Lop 
pety vr’ 

“Never,” said Coney, 

“You never heard how Loppety went to 
the enchanted forest ?’’ 

‘“Never,”’ aaid Coney. 

“Ah! sald the old 
acoounta for it.’ 

“Do tell me about it,’’ anid Coney. 

Kut the old rabbit turned away. 

“Ask your mother,’ he said; “Khe sean 
to like answering your questions,” 

“Mother,” aaid Coney, “who was 


rabbit, ‘then that 


lap 


pety? Where tn the enchanted forest? 
What did Loppety do there, and may | 
wor’ 

‘“Qoney,” said his mother, ‘“Loppety 
was——.'’ 

And then through the wood there 


wounded the low trill of the night Jar. 

“Hother!'’ said a young rabbit; 
means bedtime."’ 

“And bedtime,” 
atory-thne. Now I 
Loppety.’" 

The trill of the night jar sounded again. 

“Oome,"' sald one rabbit, bobbing his tall 
up in the alr. 

“Come.” sald another, beginning to run, 

Firat one followed, and then another, 
and then another. The white tails bobbed 
upand down aa the rabbita scampered 
across the field, and very soon there was 
nota rabbit to be seen. 

Down the hole, through one passage, 
round a corner, and A Kecond pA 
xage Conev raced after his mother, untilat 
last they reached thelr own cosy home, 

“Now, mother,” said Coney, “Loppety 
and the enchanted foreats— please begin.” 

“Onee upon a time,” said mother, “there 
lived ina beautiful home, in a beautiful 


‘that 


Coney, ‘means 


hear all 


raid 


ahall abont 


down 


wood 

“A rabbit called Loppety,’’ aatd Coney, 
‘and wars he bad f I do hope he was bad.” 

Mother patted Coney gently. 

‘ He was bad,’ she said, ‘and part of his 
badness was that he would ask too many 
queations.”’ 

“Ob TT’ aald Coney. 

“rom morning till night, from night 
till morning, he would ask queaetions,’’ 
sald mother. “He wanted to know why 
hia tall wae so short, and if it would ever 
grow any longer 

“And what did they tell 
“My tall is 
should itke to know— 
said his mother, “if you inter- 





asked 
and | 


him ?"’ 


Coney. very ashert, 


‘Ooney,”’ 


” 


riupt— 
'aald Coney. 

“And he wanted to know why his ears 
stood up straight,”’ aaid mother, “and ever 
eommany more things Well, bis mother 
answerall his questions, but the 
very tired of hearing 
Loppety ask so many questions; and at 
last one day an old rabbit said very 
erosmly, ‘Goand ask the white owl in the 
forest—she kvows every 


“T won't,’ 


tried to 


other rabbite got 


enchanted 
thing 
“The white ow! in the enchanted forest 
knows everything,” said Coney to hiroself 
thoughtfully—so thoughtfully that his 
mother went on with the story quickly. 
“When Loppety heard this”? she said, 
“without saying a word to anyone he left 
hi« beautiful bome and started out to find 


,o 


the enchanted forest. He asked every 
bird or beetle or insect that he met the 
way to the forest, but the old ones shook 


their heads and would not tell him, and 


«& young ones did not know.”’ 


“Poor old Loppety I’ said Coney 


At lnst, one evening, as he was 
‘ a ae t conf ! eo Wa 
« ~ + 4 
aald ¢ ney 
hie was very frightened at mt wall 


| prixe, discovered that it was bis own little 


| happening to 





the farm, 


bis uother; “but when he heard the words 
‘the enchanted forest’ be forgot bia fright, 
and listened hard to what the adders were 
saying. He listened for some time, and 
then he crept from behind the bush and 
hurried away.”’ 

“Which way did he go?’ said Coney. 

“The way the adders went,’ sald his 
mother. ‘Never mind which way !t was; 
but it was the right way, for he soon 
found himself in a most wonderful forest. 
The trees were tall, taller than ordinary 
trees, and the | aves, instead of being 
green, were bright red. 

“There were flowers of all kinds-- «pring 
flowers, summer flowers, and strange 
flowers that Loppety had never seen be- 
fore, all growing near one another. The 


ter and sour when 
tle pleoa. 
“Loppety was very frightened, and he 
had almost madeup his mind to run home 
when, looking round, he saw another rab- 
bit running towards him, and, to hie sur- 


Loppety nibbled « iit. 


sinter, who had followed him all the way 
from home,” 

“And was she frightened too?’ asked 
Coney. 

“She was so frightened 
said his mother, 
to Loppety. 
through the 
counes this 


thatshe oould 
‘Tet us 
But they 


forest, 


hardly #tand,’’ 
go home,’ she said 
heard a voice calling 
quueen ! she 


way,’ and every creature bowed its head. 


‘The (lhueen! thea 


“Loppety telt that something queer was 
his ears; but he gave one 
wild jump into the air and hid behind a 
bush to what was happening. The 
other rabbit took to her legs, and seam. 
pered away home,’’ 

“And what did happen?” asked Coney. 
The Queen rode through the foreston ber 
wonderful bird,”’ said his mother, 


Noe) 


“On the white owl, who Knows every 
thing ?'' said Coney. 
“No, on a big, big bird,’’ said his moth- 


6r; “a bird with long, long legs and big 
feet, little wings, and @ queer helineton its 
head. 

“Loppety behind the 
bush, trembling from head to foot. Then, 
aK KOON BS OVEr the Queen had passed, he 
scar pered AWAY hone as fast as he oould, 

“When he reached the warren that night 
he met one of his brothers at the entrance; 
but when he spoke to him, his brother did 
not answer, but ran away. In one of the 
passages ho met another rabbit, and the 
rabbit stared at him, but did not speak. 
Loppety cave himself a shake, and began 
to wonder what was the matter, When 
he meta third rabbit, and the third rabbit 


watched from 


shouted at the top of his voice, ‘Look at 
Lop's oars,’ Loppety could bear It no 
longer. 

“Heran outof the warren and away 


through the wood until be came to the lit- 
tle lake. tothe water's side and 
stared into the water, 

“His whiskers were all right; hia eyes 
were brighter than over; but his ears, his 
beautiful ears, instead of standing straight 
upin theair, hung down by the side of | 
his bead. 

“He tried to raise them, but he found he 
could not do it; he could move them a Lit- 


Hie ran 
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| be content 





tle, but each time they fell back and lay 
flat on @ach side of his head.’ 

Coney sighed a deep, deep sigh, 

“As Loppety stood by the 
tinued his mother, ‘an old 
hopping Unrough ths wood, 

“'Well, where you been? You 
look # queer fright!" said the squirrel. 

“‘Knebanted forest,’ muttered — Lop- 
pety. 

‘sand your ears bowed down before the 
Queen,’ said the squirrel. ‘Well, well, 
did you ask the whiteow! your questions ? 
For, of course, no creature risks a visit to 
the enchanted forest unless he wants to 
know something very badly.’ 

“°The white owl? said Loppety. 


water,’’ 
sjUuirrel came 


con 


have 


“sDidn’t you see the white owl perched 
on the (jueen’s hand 7’ said the squirrel. 
“*] didn’t see the white 
Loppety; ‘l was too——”’ 
“The squirrel began to laugh. 
“*Excuse me,’ she said, ‘but, you know, 
your ars,’ and the squirrel ran away, 
shouting, ‘Lops ears ! Lop’s ears!’ ; 


owl,’ began 


“And so it was with every creature in 


the forest. They all stared at Loppety, 
and some rau away frightened and some 
laughed; but they a ried as they went, 

| ‘Lop's ears ! Lop'’s ears! 
ppety bore AS ‘ ! 
r% i¢ + f Trot Lex ‘ 
sald mother, ‘they talked about 


mouth. 


his ears, and called him Lop eared instead 
of Loppety.”’ 

“And all througb going to the forest,”’ 
said Coney. 

“His children and grandchildren sare 
tame rabbits,’ said mother, “and they «re 
all called Lop-eared,”’ 


“Mother,” said Coney, not 


who was 


listening, ‘‘which is the way to the forest?’’ 


“Coney,” said his mother, “think amin- | 


ute. What brought trouble to Loppety ?”’ 
“The enchanted forest,’ said Coney. 
“Rut what took him to the forest—how 
did he hear of it?’’ said mother, 
“Hy asking ques——"’ begam Coney. 
“Too many questions,” said bis mother. 
‘Too—many—"’ said Coney; ‘but, moth- 
er, why didn't——’’ 
Then there was silence. The story was 


finished, and Coney had tallen asleep. 
ree. aaa - 


IN Div® ERENT CoUNTRIES, —In all coun- 
tries in Kuropo a man is not permitted to 
become naturalized unless he can show 
that he is both respectable and moral; 
that he has resided in the land of his adop- 
tion a certain number of years; and that 
he is ready to renounce the country of 
his birth—his native land. 

Nearly everywhere servicein a foreign 
army confers the rights of naturalization 
upon the alien soldier, An Irishman fight 
ing for France might, if he liked, claim 
the status of a Frenchinan., 

In France a boy born on French soil of 
parenta, one of whoin may be English but 
born In France, is regarded as French, and 
is liable to conscription, He might per- 
chance have to fight against his own 
brother if England and Franoe ever went 
to war, because if the brother were born 
in England, not even an Anglo-French 
father could make him French. 

An Englishman who wishes toturn him- 
self 
other side of the Channel 
without interruption. 

Kutan easier way, after a year’s resi- 
dence in France, is to marry a Frenchwo- 
man, or to render some signal service to 
the state, either in the army or in the orea- 
tion of some industrial or agricultural en- 
terprise. 

In Kngland  naturalisation may be 
Kranted tow Frenchman after five years’ 
residence, 

Negroes as well as white men may be 
naturalized in the United States; but 
Chinamoen are strictly oxcluded from such 
privilege. 

Asfor the redskins, they may become 
Americans on the conditions that they are 
not pure nomads, and tbat they pay taxes 
and have been born on United States ter- 
ritory. 


for ten years 


into a Frenchman muat reside on the | 


Strangers who seek to change their na- 


tionality in Aimerica must show that they 
have lived there for five years at least. 
They are obliged to renounce any title of 
nobility to which they havethe right in 
their own country. 

For instance, before a duke could be 
come a Yankee citizen he would have to 
with a plain surname and 
Christian name, 

By naturalisation in America the strang- 
6r escapes all the duties which his own 
country would have imposed upon him, 
and ey military service. 


To change one’s nationality in Russia is 
not at the command of every purse. The 


| first condition is that you should bea land- 


owner for five years at shortest, 
2 

Too GRKEDY.—An Irishman, évidently 
suffering from toothache, entered a welli- 
known dentist’s in Birmingham the other 
day. 

“Och, docthor darlint,’” he exclaimed, 
“it's ye’re the bhoy to fetch painless teeth 
out O1 belave ?”’ 

“Not exactly,’’ smiled the dentist, «J 
undertake to extract teeth ina painless 
manner,’’ 

“Arrah, an’ its the same thing entoirely,”’ 
sald Pat, sitting down and opening his 
“Pull away, thin.” 

At the otner’s request, Pat indicated 
whathe believed to be the troublesome 
molar, A glance, however, was suflicient 
to convince the dentist thatit would be 
nocessary to extract at least three of his 
Visitor’s teeth before any relief could be 
ex pected. 

Pat, however, objected to 
termed ‘wholesale trade,’’ 

“Yecan ‘ave wan av’ em, doctor,’’ he 
exclaimed; “an’ ye may ’ave your choice,” 





what he 


“Kut, my man,’ said the dentist pér- 
suasively, ‘to take one out would, i’m 
afraid, make matters worse, You had 
better let me have the three’ 

Pat rose from bis seat, seized his bat, and 
Kiared at the dentist indignantly 

‘He jabers, docchor,’’ he ex. aimed, ‘it's 
Wk) wrandy yo are Ye'll have niver a wan 

i iT. SI .& eee | 4 
a“ ® “ ” ! rait.’ 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





ee 


The total cost of the Civil War wu 
$6,189,924, 908, 


There are nearly 3000 theatres ip the 
United States; only 1537 in all Europe, 


At least 1,000,000 men, women and 
children die of starvation ©Very yearin India, 


The London Times estimates that the 
“aristocracy” of Britain includes 14,699 per. 
sOn 8, 


America—North and South—has the 
largest area of any country in the world ex. 
cept Asia. 


Over 800 British criminals have been 
executed in England since the secession of 
Queen Victorta. 


When the English sparrow hawk js 
flying toward its dinner ft cleaves space at the 
rate of 150 miles an hour, 


There is one billionaire family in the 
world, the Rothschilds, whose combined 
wealth is estimated at $1,000,000,000, 


The business of producing silk may 
be prosecuted with success all over the Middle 
und Southern States of this country, 


It is announced that a French nat. 
uralist has invented an instrument, which he 
terms #& “‘glossometer,” for measuring the 
tongues of bees, 


Some of the British steamship com- 
pantos employ mnore men than ara enlisted fp 
some of the second-class Kuropean navies, 
The Cunard Line employs 10,000, 


If all the telegraph lines of the world 
were combined and stretehed in one straight 
line thoy would reach 881,000 mntles, or enough 
to encircle the earth thirty-three times, 


A red object is not nearly so visible at 
n distance ns one of white. A red globe a foot 
in diameter can be perceived Clearly only a 
distance of 8000 feet, and a blue globe a little 
further. 


Through the labors of Amen Jung 
hin Chun, «an intelligent Christian Chinaman’s 
oft Pittsburg, a Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
Assoclution is soon to be organized in the 
Sinoky City. 

French ‘‘paste,’’ from which artificial 
dixnimonds are made, is composed of a mixture 
oft ginss and oxide of lead, Rubles, pearls and 
supphires are also successfully tmitated by 
the Vaurtsians. 


In St. Petersburg every bicyclist is 
bound to have aflixed tothe back of the ma- 
chine a imetal plate, on which the registered 
number ts displayed in figures large enough to 
be leg ble from ua considerable distance, 


A recent expert report of the extent 
of the anthracite coal flelds in the United 
States places their contents at 11,'21,400,000 
tons. The annual production averages 45,000,- 
000 tons, as which rate the supply would last 
soIneG 260 yours, 


The largest sum paid for a single 
novel is said to have been $200,000, to Alphonse 
Daudet for “Sappho,” published tn 1884, Bighty 
thousand dollars was received by Victor Hugo 
for “Les Miserables,” which was published in 
ten languages. 


A tarmer near Atherton, Mo., is buy- 
ing up potatoes at ten cents a bushel and feed- 
ing them to his hogs. He says potatoes can be 
hud at this price, and that for fattening pur 
poses they ure finer than corn, especially at 
the price at which he is buying. 


Ballington Booth’s new army has 
Inude two Changes already, both for the better. 
The organization is now called the “ Amart- 
can Volunteers,” simply, instead of “God's 
American Volunteers,” and the color of the 
uniform has been changed from brown 
cadet blue, 


The 5-year-old son of a doctor 1D 
Monte Vista, Col., played doctor with his > 
your-old sister one day last week. He imitated 
the things he had been his father do, and pro- 
posed to give his patient a dose of medicine. 
Ile took a phiul from a shelf and forced his 
sister to swallow its contents. The bottle con- 
tained morphine, and the little patient died 
from its effects. 


There are in Arizona 10,000,000 acres 
ot desert land capable of reclamation to agri 
culture through froigation. Already some 
17,000 acres have been reclaimed, and sre 
bearing profitable crops of various kinda, 
and varfous enterprizes are now under way, 
which it is expected will in the next two years 
insure the reclamation of almost 2,000,00) 
Acres more, 


An Anti-Squirrel Convention is to be 
held in Spokane, Wash., on May 15, which will 
be attended by delegates from all county 
boards in Eastern Washington. The purpose 
of the Convention is to make united and de- 
termined efforts to exterminate the ground 
squirrel, which annually destroy grain and 
other crops in that region to the value of sev 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 


The town of Wenatchee, Wash., is © 
© moved two miles from its present locatio! 
to a point on the bank of a river. It isa pret’) 

the buildings ¥ 
oe 
t ivVarl 
tse t town site Ww 
fixed the price of property at ” Vel 
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LOYAL TO DUTY. 


BY LOUISE MALCUM STENTON, 





nome hearts are 80 loyal to duty, 
Een Death, bas no terrors for them, 
remptations of sold, or of beauty, 
rhey abhor, and even condemn, 


They are pure, a6 the pearls of the ocean, 
And bright as the stars fn the skies, 

k'en thro’ all earth's wildest commotion 
Their courage and faith never dies! 


AN ODD WEAPON. 








The boomerang, long associated as 
a weapon with the natives of Australia, 
is always made of the hardest and 
heaviest wood obtainable, and for this 
purpose a certain species of acacia is 
commonly chosen. A natural crook is 
invariably selected, which is trimmed to 
the proper dimensions and further tough- 
ened by exposure to fire. The size and 
shape vary greatly, and what is quite 
rewarkable no two are ever exactly 
alike. The length varies from 15 to 346 
iuches, the width from 2 to 3 inches, 

The crook or curve varies, according 
as the implement is designed for return- 
ing to the thrower or not, for, contrary 
to the common belief, all boomerangs 
do not have a backward flight. The 
diferent kinds may be divided into 
three classes, as follows : One, large and 
but very slightly curved, used exclu- 
sively in warfare, another, of similar 
shape, but lighter, for hunting, and a 
third, used mainly for pastime, still 
smaller and lighter, with more of an 
“elbow’’—often nearly a right angle. 
The latter class alone return to the 
thrower, the former two being used fora 
straight throw and delivering a paralyz- 
ing blow. 

One side of the boomerang is flat, and 
the other slightiy convex, the latter 
being often elaborately carved. The 
edges all around are sharpened, to 
overcome resistance to the air when 
thrown, and the whole is highly pol- 
ished, for the same reason. All taper 
slightly toward the ends, which are 
vither round or pointed. 

In throwing the boomerang of the 
third class, it is grasped by one end, 
with the curve toward the thrower and 
the slightly convex side uppermost, As 
it is brought rorward (generally over the 
shoulder) it leaves the hand in nearly a 
perpendicular plane, which gradually 
becotaes horizontal, 

At the last moment a peculiar rotary 
as well as progressive jerk is imparted 
Ww it, and the missile speeds away like a 
bird to a distance of forty to fifty yards 
or more, rotating rapidly and rising in 
the air. 

rom this point it sometimes returns 
directly to the thrower’s feet cr passes 
over his head to the rear; at others it 
returns to within a short distance of the 
thrower, and then, rising again, repeats 
its first flight, on a smaller scale, before 
linally falling to the ground near the 
slurting point. 

It requires much practice to throw 
the boomerang with skill and accuracy. 
lu the hands of an inexperienced per- 
son it i8 quite apt to return and hit him 
in the head, unless he is good at dodg- 
ing! Indeed, none but an expert can 
tell where it is likely to fall. 

The native performs almost incredu- 
ious feats with this insignificant-looking 
instrument. From long and constant 
jractice, he is enabled to calculate with 
astonishing certainty the course and 
‘enyth of its flight and where it will 
cud. He can even hit one object which 
is coucealed behind another; this is ac- 
complished by throwing the boomerang 
sv that it wil: go over or past the inter- 
Vening obstruction and return by a 
back stroke to ths desired mark. 

The native is also expert at hitting 
‘0 Object while he is standing with his 
back toward it, throwing the implement 

With such 1 


icn D a lial that 


. 


Intinyg 
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| One cannot form an adequate idea of 


the wonderful and eccentric flight of the 
boomerang unless he is an cye-witness 
to its various performances in the hands 
of a skillful thrower. Its long continued 
and erratic movements seem to be inde- 
pendent of the common law of gravita- 
tion. 

We can partially account for its flight 
by considering that the air impinges on 
the convex side of the rapidly revolving 
missile and causes it to gradually ascend; 
just as a raft with one side straight and 
the other side bulging will constantly 
veer to the latter side, But it is not so 
ecasy to explain the successive rises of 
the boomerang, or its continued flight 
after the propelling foice is spent. 

From the discovery of this curious 
implement, much interest has been 
manifested by scientific men in all parts 
of the world regarding its mechanical 
theory. According to some, au ayree- 
ment has never been arrived at; indeed, 
more than one scientist has declared it 
impossible to solve the ontire prob- 
let. 
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SECURE FROM DuNS —There are 
mavy persons who will envy the privi- 
lege which royalty enjoys of not being 
dunned for tradesmen’s bills, The great 
Parisian dressmakers in particular make 
@ point of never sending iu any account 
to their royal and imperial customers, 
unless specially requested to do so, At 
the same time, all sorts of clever arti- 
fices and devices are adopted to remind 
customers of this exalted rank—without 
appearing to do so—that money is due 
and payments desirable. 

Some of the scions of royalty are very 
punctilious and exact about their pay- 
ments, especially the Princess of Wales; 
but very different from her Royal High- 
ness is the Dowager (QJueen of Portugal, 
who is perennially hard up, inspite of the 
large allowances she receives from the 
Portuguese and Italian civil lists. Ler 
tradesmen at Paris, whence she yets ail 
her clothes, bave often to wait years for 
their money. 

The members of the Russian Court 
are very exact and unquestioning in 
their payments; and so, too, is (ueen 
Maryaret of Italy, her punctiliousners 
in this respect being due to her hus- 
baud, King Humbert, who still sufler- 
ing from the disastrous effects of the 
insane extravagance of his father, Vic 
tor Emmanuel, is careful to incur us few 
bills as possibie. 

This immunity from duns does not ex- 
tend to royal persunayes whose familios 
have been deprived of their thrones, or 





who are compelled to pretix an ‘‘ex’’ to 
their title. 

Thus, cx-King Milan of Servia is cou- 
stantly being dunned and sued, while 
ex-QJucen Isabella of Spain every now 
aud again gets into difliculties with her 


Parisian tradesmen, 
oo C——t—— 


brains of ‘Bold. 


In all things it is better to hope than 
to despair 


Hate burns longest and fiercest whose 
fires are kindled by envy 





leviate mach Luman sulfertng. 

It is bard to understand how a yrate 
ful man can be wu stingy one, 

Recollection is the only paradise trom 
which we cannot be turned out 

To be contented with what we have, 
ia ubout the sume &5 to own the earth. 


About the poorest business a Christian 


porrowliny trouble, 


can engmyze in, ts 
Some of the hungricst people in the 
world ure those who have the most weulth. 


Suppose there are hypocrites in the 


jurch: dues that make youl sfiudug uny 
sufer? 
Justice n the mind, a condition 


eult 1 strength 


ENING POS1. 


Femininities. 


Ethel: Whatdid you do when he pro- 
posed? May: | lost my self-possession st 
once, 

The New Woman may be recognized 
by her preference for creating «a 
rather than « home, 

There are over 21,000,000 widows in 
ludin, and a large proportion of them are un- 
der nine years of age. 

There is & pastor in Kussiaville, Lad., 
who bousts the name of the Kev, Orange Van 
dever Lomon Harbor, 

A Walkerville, Mont., woman cleaned 
up # worth of gold frow the craws of three 
chickens a fow days ago. 

Fried shrimps and yrasshoppers are 
sold in the markets of Moxtoo; both 
cooked whole and 60 eaten, 

Every girl believes that most of the 
You 


sonoution 


ure 


inarried women she knows are unhappy. 
for all that she is willlug to ex portment, 


‘Your daughter has had a great many 
admirers.” “Oh, yos; slo puts nearly ull her 
window curtains on the rods with her otd on 
Kugomont rligs."’ 


Twenty per cent. of all women who 
become OF Marringenble age do not marry and 
about 60 per cent. of the college 


women whe 


are iiarriagouble do not cumbrace marche 


A Baltimore woman who went abroad 


to Mud au fortune to which she belleved she 
wits the hofr has returnod, and it soome altoost 
unnecessary to say that whe returned in the 


Hteoriee 
Schoo! teaching seems to be the most 


popular of ail the Melds that are open 
lege women, 


to col 
In 1880 there were in the United 
States 737 women who wore professors tn col 
legos and universities. 


‘Wait till next year, Clarence,’’ suy- 
wostod the elderly maiden tothe youthful ud 
mlier Who wus prosstny lis suit with great 
urdor, “It | say now everybody will 
think [tid the proposing.’ 


‘yon’ 


The l’rince of Wales has not yet dared 
to trust himself ona bieyclo; Indeed, he has 
some diticuity in tmianaging atricycle, When 
riding up hill near Sundringham recently Hits 
Highoess fell over buck ward, 


It was an incorrigible old bachelor 
who HOMO Vory rotmimnele 
maiden ‘Give ine wn hut with ow 
heart that I love,’ most of the sex vastly pre- 
for a palace with the tnan they hate" 


“Took me in the face, sir!” Ile 
ruffed his eyes thaorously they 
directed to her countenance, “Now, sir, deny, 
if you dare, that you married tne for money.” 
“Ll really think 1 must) have your 
money,’ le faltered, 


A peculiar accident happened recently 
to mw pretly Alllanece, Obito, 
A collulotd comb ta lies wiilie 
sithirny fire, ler tints 
noarly ull cod dies 
verely Dbilstered 


sul, ‘Though 


ay exXCinitn, 


until wore 


been 


sLonoyrupher of 
hatr ox ploded 


sli Wits before aw yrute 


wits burned off meu py ot 


Not content with mere expressions of 
Arimesrita, thie 
to do without 
faculty will give 
Arimicnta 


Welle sley Colleye 


synipuathy for rl 
virls have agreed 
month If the 
money to the cause Gi 


tulnly syiipathy of the practionl sort, 


One of the best mining 


Arizona isa Wolnwn, And another 


butter for in 
the butter 


Phils t6 Gorn 


experts it 
Worth Ox 
Wood, of 
OW 1o1e about 
than 
knowledge hus u 


pert in the same ifne ts Mrs. Clarn 


is suld tok 
thie 
and 


Klamath, Ure hie 
the mineralogy of 
any othe! 
high commercial vulue to her 


Kiatiath 


her 


tivel 
person, 


When ex-Senator Sawyer’s daughters 





Good advice aud timely assistance ul- | 


were little girl their father promised to 
lonake them # handsome present when they 
} were uble to cook hifi ttisfactory Ufnuer 
Ten years later they retmitnded tifm of the 
| promise and ser ved hima dinuer with white) 
} he hud not the least fault to Nod Tiiat sare 
| fuy tlie enator wave ench one of the youny 

wotmen a Check for @25,008" 


Iu is one of the Empress of Austria’s 


| liatss<* trent ilimrities to bring Cows home from 
} evel toredean Jince Wiere she «stays for some 
thie she brouguta cow, in the spring, from 
| Cortu, and bas recently taken wu ittle IMun- 
yarian cow with her from Bartfeld All tliune 
animals ate despatched to the Eimpross'’s own 


farm, woud «he asks for the iniik Of # particular 


cow whe the fancy takes her 


“How fallacious some of these proyv- 
erb are remarked the savactous tunn; “take, 
for example, that one about there belng noth 
funy new under the sui “Is there anything 
really new itd iis wife "Or Course there 
ix: don t you read the papers! Dreori'U Chieome 
rays epabie ito take nw tian and see right 
throuyh tila “You, Wi stn, Gomer, ik 
swered ye tly: “but any Wwolnun cou Yes Chiat 
before \ rays wereevent yehe of 

A remarkable succession of misfor- 
tunes occu ed recent 1 tue Irving familly 
of Oldtuw Mi Not long the old howie 
gtend bu Ow envi tiie ttnhly with 

lw the sisters 
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FAasculinities. 


Definition of eternity—Just lend. me 
your umbrella for ve minutws. 

How would it do for a man to go into 
court and establish his sanity on the day he 
druws his will? 

A New York paper affirms that 34 
women have captured burglars in that ctty 
sinew January |. 

The man who claims that the world 
owes him a living has usually ne other assets 
worth montioning, 

Johnny: Say, what's a philosopher, 
anyhow? Tommy: A philosopher's a 
who don't care a durn, 

It is estimated that of the 90,000 
paupers of London, two-thirds are able 
bodted and capable of working, 

The man who has the most advice to 
vive away does not gonerally look as tf he had 
done himself much good with t&. 

It is a striking fact that a bad mem- 
ory for debts ts very frequently xccompantod 
by ws romarkably wood momory for faces. 

brown: Why is it that Black has yot 
yuch a lot of friends? White: Well, you soe, 
there are so few folk that really know him.’ 

A woman clerk in the Memphis post- 
office ling Doon arrested for 


tnt 


embezzling sioun 
tis not the first the a female bas robbed the 
toile 


One of the things that need explanua- 
thon iswhy a tnan whoshaves his beard will 
buy artificial hair for his head 
ness Ovortakons him? 


fn cause baid 


**Yoh nebber yet,’ said Uncle Eben, 
“oould fin’ or man so stingy dat he ain't wit 
lin’ ter shure his loafin’ thine wil someberty 
dat's really busy. 


A ‘Torouto man walked into @a har! 
wre store, asked to soo BseInO revolvers, HH 
lected one, and shot hlmesolf with tt without 
puylny for the woapon, 


There is only one thing for a wan to 
do when he fides lltiself married toa woman 
who onjoys sponding money, that inte 
lento to enjoy oarning It, 


Wife: You are an idiot, really. Ilus- 
band: Tknow it. Anybody butan idiot would 
have Known onough to necopt your frat re 
jection of Iny proposal as final! 


incl 


It should be an occasion of great ro- 
Joletng to the nelyhbors when the oldest wirl 
ofa family marries; the oldest girl usually 
owns the pinno, and takes 1 with her. 


Woman of the world, to youthful ad 
wifrer: You seem to know «a yront donl about 
murrioed life. Are you tnarriod? Youthful 
adintrer, with & Dinse airs No—but my father 
in! 


American sailor: | was shipwrecked 
fn onid-ccoan, nnd noarly Cledof thirst. Gor 
nan-Almorioan lnndetinn: L yan zympathize 
mit you. Vonew l vas ratlrowd-wirecked tu a 
broliibithon State. 





A Kansas man has discovered that 
brandy can be ade out of wet elm 
Prolitbithomiat 


CAUBD 


mia wiliint 
oka whit 
Wihieds wm tran 


Now «a discouraged 


chance Can a wood have 


can yo forth with a ripsaw and wot a drunk on 
nrall fonce 


Foreign visitor: Many of you Amer 


jeans have Gistiongulsbed ancestors, yet you 
never mention them Why t# that? Ames 
fean eltizen; [t's this way Whitle we are 
poor we are ashatied to lbonat: when we pet 


rich we don't need ancestors, 


the 
wine inying down 
tell 


Maud and her George 
Mauds tather 
hile political tenets to Maud’ Googe, “1 
Aou't 
here! “*Thiat ta It 

Mand; “a third party ta pre 
Maud futher withdrow 


were 1D 
parior, and 


you, hie exclalined, ‘we wait 
Ghia 
pein pone rm 
vokiny anywhere 


from the Meld 


any 
party preciaely 


piled 


The King of Portugal, who recently 
vieited England, bias twelves mates, atone 
of them compound ones As for bite ttle 
they are retolutisoont of the ancteot wlortos of 
bile tethers, lodge treomtorwe dupon the ingausea 
familly When Dortuyuese sontmon wore the 
flistnavigators of the world First, lie da the 
King of VPortugel and Alyarves, then Prbice 


of Atricn and Lord of the 
Commerce of Ethiopia, Ar 


Naviyvutlon waned 
ivin, Porta, Todta, 


and wmany other places 
The Prince of Naples, heir to the 
throne of Italy, whoee betrothul has reeentiy 


been announced, in a dark eyed, slim tutie 
ith of 


wears a sloayio eyevlass and diossea otliet wi 


fruwile looking ye six aud twenty its 


after the Kiuyiist fastton Phe prince 1 ‘ 
woocomplished Hnyulst, and, becuse of tt 
traordinarily retentive memory, 1 lemohe 
upon asa sortof royaleneyclopurdtia ihe 
the dJemeonunor of # mature man of t wo 
and the enthusiasm and fresiiiiees of a boy 

Vaderewski’s home is6 in l’aris, ner 
the house that Vietor Hugo oecupled. ti L 
Aomeuth Ife thie wreut fiatiiat as lindl uu 

row Liles wife a years ayo, low 

4 it ’ 

t f 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


An befitaepring headgear, flowers bud 
and Dlossom on every bat. Nature furn 
ishes inodels for thetr form, but the artisan 
is wholly responsible for the coloring, 
which, to say the least, is often unique. 
Fashion governs taste, however, and 6x 
trevegant eflects are patronized. 

Ribbons are used in great profusion, in 
large bows, choux and otherwise, Persian 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
a Spake — —— ra 


this belonged in style te the early Vio- 
torilan period, for it actually bad narrow 
pipings of black satin. 

All fashion letters from abroad describe 
the voluminous sloeve as already a thing 
of the past. It can bardly yet be sald to 
have departed from us, however, for some 
of the newest models show generous ful- 
ness still about the upper arm. Un- 
doubtedly that ugly covering up of the 


| elbow with a great wad of inaterial which 


and Dreaden ribbons are the novelties, In | 
the latter the designs are atrictly floraland | 
in the former scrolia, palm leaves or some | 


indefinable patternsare shown, while in 


colors seen wl melt into each other, Foliage 


blurs all the pretty outlines of a woman's 
waist is siready # thing of the past, but 
we are atill wide winged about the shoul. 
ders, This, however, in the natural law 


| of evolution, will pass away this summer, 
both classes the warp is printed and the | 


upscoom panied by flowers is fashionable | 


asa deooration for hats and 
ing verious shades are assembled as in rib- 
bona, In wings and quills the same prin- 
ciple is followed, Ostrich feathers are seen, 
but Just now flowers are in the assendant 
How long this fashion will continue, how 
ever, it would be dificult to predict, popu- 
lar fancy being even more fickle in the 
matter of bats than of owns. Tinted lace 

thatia, lace in cream and butter tones 
will agein grace bate and nearly always a 
jeweled buckle or pin will shimmer in ite 
folda, 

Fancy straw 
all colors are seen in the new French hata, 
and there is every reason to belleve that 
they will come into vogue. 
have returned to favor. In brite both the 
drooping and flaring effects are noted, but 
In most instances modistes modify brims 
‘o ault the faces of the wearers, a bend or 
lift often being sufficient to change the as- 
pect of the hat, 

The early *pring blossoms have scarcely 
pushed their way through the snow, yet in 
the shops summer seeins to be at ite height, 
for the counters are laden with goods for 
wartn weather wear which prodent women 
are wont to make up in advance of the sea- 
son. In challies there is a radical change. 
In a new challis the ground is cream, and 
upon it are printed conventionalized palin 
leaves, such as are seen in Paisley shawls, 
the shawl being also faithfully 
copied, The pattern bas woven stripes of 
Intense blackness, or serpentine lines rep 
resenting nacrow black lace. Fern leaves 
in cachémire colors are printed on white 
grounds, with fine effect. One dainty 
white challis is showered with minute red 
and blue crosses, 

Among grass linens there are marvelous 
creations, Some are satin striped, others 
are embossed with natural looking silk 
flowers, and yet others are wrought with 
flowersin chine effect, the device being 
seemingly veiled by a layer of some dia 
phanous stuf! so blurred and indistinet 
does itappear to the eye. Viain and lace- 
striped jinens are also fashionable, Colored 
batiste robes are finished with Renais- 
sance lace, Silk ginghaims studded with 
sinall dots of new in 
the natural linen color 
very prettily. 

Organdies and Swisses are scattered with 
Howers that are true to nature ia coloring 
and iorm. There are alxo dainty lawns and 
dimities striped, flowered and dotted, 
which will be made up for morning wear 
atthe seashore or in the country in mid. 
summer, Nlhirt waiste—and there will be 
no abatement in their popularity—will be 
fashioned from gingbam, chambray and 
sephyr cloth for wear with the outing suit 
which appears 


colors 


irroguiar shape are 


In some new and sinart 
form with the coming of cach spring. 

A model gown recently Imported was of 
navy blue over a shot-green silk, the latter | 
appearing through the transparent drawn | 
lines of the check. The somewhat wide | 
skirt was trimmed with a narrow zig-zag | 
ruche of green moire, the latter also con 
stituting the material for a broad swathed 
band round the waist. A sinall vest of the 
Sa1n6 green noire Was funished with a white 
satin collar studded with tiny emeralds, | 
On the wide lapels and full front piece of 
the bodice was arranged an 6legant ap- 
plique of real lace. 

Equally charming, though perhaps not 
quite so striking, Was a costume of quitea 
different tone of obe might almost 
call it cornflower, @ color which will prob 
ably be very populer inthe coming month, 
The material was asort of thick woolly 
grenadine, The make of the costume was 
simple in the extreme, the new wrinkled 


blue, 


sleeve and tucked vest to match being the 
galiient features. The vest was shaped 
with a becoming \ n the front, and wae 
a t co 

mn | ~ 

n ¢ 4 PF 
nal 6 nt un Ww e 4 | { ack 
satin, whic ante m1 « © tnck witli ‘ 
finishing touch of rosettes. The skirt of 


in the oolor- | 


| 


and next fall all the newspaper jokes will 
be about the tightness of our sleeves, But 
it will take at loast a weason to bring the 
revolution about in all completeness, 

As to skirta, prognostications still con- 
fliet, and it is difficult even to discern the 


| tendency; they are still wide, but all show 


slight adventitious ornamentation in the 
way of piping, ruchings, or flounces, The 
natural evolution of fashion is still further 
illustrated by the combination of two con- 
trasting colors on the outside of the skirt 
A short while ago, although two oontrast- 
ing colors were employed, one was on the 
inside and the other on the outside surface 


| Of the garment. 


braids and lace straws in | 


| cholcest of the season's creations 
High crowns | 


| 





| in Jot passementerions. 


models both for 
of the 
in trim- 
wings ae well as fabrics, The convention- 
alized palin design appears repeatedly in 
its ordinary form and in divers variations, 
with refined color harmonies, Passemen- 
terios, mousseline, silk and net band and 
other styles of triaaming have the Persian 
or Cachemire color effects produced by 
spangies, beads, silk embroideries and 
other interesting means, Gold is a feature 
of mostof these trimmings, and appears 
in many forma. 

Rarely pretty conceits are shown In pas- 
sementerica in which fine beads, caboch- 
ons, both large and small, and spangles 
are commingled. The patterns are very 
open end thus afford an excuse for the in- 
troduction of beneath. Running 
vines, graceful sprays of towers, scrolls 
and pals are among the popular designs 
These decorations 
aré wonderfully light, notwithstanding 
the mass of beads employed in their oou- 
struction, and are highly effective either 
upon backgrounds of silk or of wool, 

An example of the reigning fancy for 
Oriental effects is offered in a certain 
specimen showing «# palim-leaf design in 
colored beads in a setting of jet beads, 
Such # trimming would enliven a gown of 
black crepon or grenadine, Medallions 
are strewn with brilliant jet cabochons 
and are variously shaped, and in the mat- 
ter of arrangement many charming and 
original effects are seen. There are also 


Oriental stuffs turnish 
the devices and coloring of some 


color 


separable passemonteries in attractive 
patteras, for which wodistes find many 
| UBOA, 


wud will make up | 


An oxquisite gold trimtaing very like 
lace is studded with minute gilt spangles 
and provides #« choice decoration fora 
dressy bodice of white chiffon or silk, 
Giold loses its garish effect when brought 
in contact with white, 

Mousseline bands, both in 
white, are veritable works of art. De- 
licate embrotderies aré wrought upon 
soine with gold and colored threads in 


black and 


The clinkers are made soft by this means 
and are easily disposed of. 

If sma!l branches of lilecs, apple or 
cherry trees are now brought into the 
house and put in a sunny window in & 
piteber of water the buds will soon swell 
and blossom. The pitober should be kept 
filled, as the water evaporates rapidly. 

Silver or plated articles should be daily 
washed in hot soap and water, and dried 
well with a soft cluth, After this they 
sbould be rubbed with a chamois leather; 
this done carefully, they will require little 
or no cleaning with pastes or powder. 

To Remove Hoarseness —Dip a piece of 
flannel in brandy or whisky, and apply it 
to the throat or chest with a piece of warm, 
dry flannel over it. It will frequently oure 
hoarseness caused by cold. 

Worms in wood may be removed by 
wasbing the article over with a strong 80- 
lution of varbolic acid. 

To prevent drain pipes from stopping, 
pour # bot solution of potash down every 
month. 

A out onion left in a room newly painted 
will prevent greatly, if not entirely, the 
offensive odor of the paint 

Chocolate Vienna Style.—Use four 
ounces of vanilla chocolate, one quart of 
inilk, three tablespoonfuls of hot water 
and one tablespoopful of sugar. Out 
the chocolate in fine bits. Pat the milk 
on the stove in the double-boiler, and when 
it has been heated to the boiling point put 
the chocolate, sugar and water in a small 
iron or graniteware pan and stir over a hot 
fire until smooth and glossy. Stir this 
mixture into the hot milk, and beat well 
with a whisk. Serve at onoe, putting a 
tablespoonful of whipped cream in each 
cup and then filling up with the chocolate. 
The plain chocclate may be used instead of 
the vanilla extract and three generous 
tablespoonfuls of sugar instead of one. 

To Cover Jam Pots.—When the jam or 
jelly bas become quite cold, dip tissue 
paper or kitchen paper either in hot milk 
or in the white of an egg, let it get fairly 
satuiated, but do not keep it in the liquid 
long, or it will break. Gently strain the 
paper over the top edges of the pot, press 
itinto shape at the sides, and you will 
find in a few houis the paper will become 
firm like a piece of parchment. It effect- 
ually exc!udes the air. 

Old Corks.—These should not be thrown 
away, a8 they are useful for lighting fires, 

To Polish Black Marble,—Wasbh with a 
sponge, cold water, and soap, dry it well 
with a soft linen cloth, afterwards rub the 
marble over with a plece of woolen cloth 
on which is spread some pure white wax. 
If the marble isin bad condition, it will 
probably require one or two hours’ rub- 
bing to restore the polish. 

Potato Poultiocs.—In cases of ear or face- 
ache a potato poultice is most comforting; 
it retains heat a long time, and is never 
moist nor wet. The plainis to wash the 
potatoes and boil them in their skins till 
quite done, when strain and dry them, put 
them into a fannuel bag, which tack across 
the top, and crush them with a wooden 
spoon Or potato-crusher; apply very hot to 
the affected part. They may be reheated a 
second or third time, 





palin-loaf and other patterns, and others | 


foundations 
of unusual 
coloring and design. 


form the 
broideries 


for applique em- 
richness, both in 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTS, 


The “instantaneous” chocolates and co 
coas are greatly improved by 
brought to the boiling point. 


being 


‘To remove # grease spot from wall paper 
hold a piece of blotting paper over the 
spot witha hot flatiron for a few 
ments. 


m0o- 


Woodwork and floors are now stained 
with # color called forest green. Lt barm- 
onizes with draperies and coverings of al- 
most any color, 


After the juice has been squeezed from | 


lemons the peel may be utilized for clean- 
ing brass. Dip itin common salt and 


scour with powdered brick dust. 
According to a wholesale furniture 


dealer the best furniture polish is made of 


@third aloohol and two-thirds sweet 
A ' ’ t wit a aot , 
my 
“ * graves 
o ranges \ t wirg half a ae 
yster sheiis into the fire when the coal is 
agiow and cover them witb fresh oval. 


| ter in a frying pan. 


Eau Sedative, Cure for Headache,—Put 
@ bandful of salt into a quart of water, 
add 1 os spirits of hartshorn, and \W oz 
camphorated spirits of wine. Put them 
quickly into a bottle and cork tightly to 
prevent the escape of the spirit. Soak a 
piece of rag in the mixture, and apply it 
to the head; wet the rag afresh as soon as 
it gets heated. It will be found to be very 
comforting, especially if the headache pro- 
ceeds from tiredness or nervousness, 

To Clean White Felt Hats.—Put pow- 
dered magnesia or arrowroot on the hats, 
rubbing carefully with a new tooth-brush, 
This removes marks of rain or dirt. Then 
rub on some of either, mixed with a little 
oold water, not too thick; continue rubbing 
In with the brush tll quite white, then 
hang out to dry. 

Mutton Stewed with Pickies.—Kemove 
a portion of the fatof a cold roast loin of 
mutton, Place the mutton in a stewpan, 
with a cupfal of gravy, a sprinkle of cay- 
6une, two teaspoonfuls of pickle Vinegar, 
one of soy, one of mushroom cataup, and 
acupful of mixed pickles. Simmer the 


whole for an hour, Skim off the fat, 
and serve, 


Ponimes Duche se,— Bake or boil ten or 


twelve large floury potatoes, press them 
through an American potat 8g Uasher, mix 
the with tw inces f ter f r 
“ 6 Oza, a © Sail, a a 8] 

| ¥y minced parsley Shape ~ aate 
nto little balls lightly in your we) ured 
bands, and toss them in plenty of hot but 


Serve very hot. 





RAR: 


WILL CURE 


No matter bow violent or excr 
= the Kheumatic, Bedridden, 
ripple, Nervous, N 
with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Ease, 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuraigia, rheumatism, tum. 
bago, s and weakness in the 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
of all kinds, the application of Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate 
and its continued use for a few days eftect 
a permanent cure, 

nstantly — the most ex 
pains, allays inflammation and oures oop. 
gestions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach 
Bowels or other glands or mucous mem. 
branes, 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF, 
CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
lism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difi- 
cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes, Not one hour 
after reading this advertisement need any. 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Nau Vomiting, H 
Sick Headache, Diarrhoa, Colic, Flatu- 
lency and all Internal pains, 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Ague and 
all other Malarious, Billions and other 
fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILIS, so 
— as RADWAY’S READY RE- 
4 . 
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Pros. 


Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Ready Relief with them. A 
few drops in water will prevent sickness 
or pains from Change of water. It is bet 
ter than French brandy or bitters as s 
stimulant. 

Price, 50 cents per bottle, Sold by all 
Druggist. 





adways 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, ele 
gantly coated, tasteless, small and easy 
take, Kadway’s Pills assist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leav- 
ing the bowels in a natural condition with- 


out any bad after eflects. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

Piles 


AND 


All Liver Disorders 








RADWAY’S PILLS cause perfect dige 
and healthfu 


tion, complete absorption 
reg liarity 
Price 25c Per Box. Sold by Dres- 
gists, or sent by mail. 
‘ lit 
Send to DR. RADWAY & OO., 10% 


| Box 366 ,New York, tur Book of Au vi06. 
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Recent Book jssues. 








YRESH PERIODICALS 


One of the most interesting novels pub- 
ished for many & day is “A Women In- 
tervenes” by Robert Barr who has a.ready 
quite a number of excellent books to his 
credit. A lot of very striking characters 
are introduced, including a dashing wo- 
man reporter, The plot which turns on 
the possession of an American silver mine 
teoms with spirit, Just two minutes be 
fore everything may turn for the worse a 
woman intervenes and while thus bring- 
ing an end to an exceedingly satisfactory 
story also furnishes & title for it. Nicely 
printed and bound. Published by the F. 
a. Stokes Company, New York. For sale 
by Wanamaker. 

“A Tale of Two Nations” by W. H. Har- 
yey, the celebrated free-silver ad vovate isa 
remarkably interesting and original novel 
in which by an ingenious ploi he clearly 
elucidates his money theories and tells a 
fine story at the same time. Published at 
Chicago. 

That splendid publication, ‘*Music,”’ for 
March is again freighted with a most en- 
tertaining and valuable lot of matter of 
much value to all interested in the di- 
vine artof melody. No work of its kind, 
better gotten up materially or more care. 
fully edited is issued anywhere. Pub- 
lished at Chicago. 


“] Married a Wife,’’ by the popular au- 
thor John Strange Winter, is the latest 
issue in the neat and popular Twentieth 
Uentury Series of choice novels. It is a 
most charming tale of which the plot 
turns on the identity of twin sons, Beau- 
tifully printed, bound and illustrated. 
Published by the F, A. Stokes Company, 
New York. For sale by Ooates & Oo, 

Ginn & Co., educational publishers of 
Boston, have published in their series of 
Classics For Children a nicely printed and 
handy edition of the great Oriental story 
The Adventures of Hatim Tal a work long 
renowned for its style and interest re- 
sembling those of The Arabian Nights, 

The Health Culture Company, New 
York have issaed a popular edition of 
their work ‘Ye Thoroughbred” which 
those interested in sociology may find va- 
luable reading. 

_—_ Soe 





LORDS, LADIES, AND LARCENY. 
OT long ago an English clergyman 
N was prosecuted for stealing large 
quantities of prayer books and bymmn 
books from a certain extensive emporium. 
His plan of campaign was exceedingly 
simple. 

He brought with him a small portman- 
teau, which he deposited. He taoen loaded 
himself with spoils, and unloaded them 
into the portmanteau. This manceuvre he 
repeated until the portmanteau was full, 

The writer of this article consulted one 
of the principal directors of the emporium 
in question, and was informed that the 


lows by thefts came to quite a considerable 


amount In the year. 

At one time there had been a consider- 
able annual loss of sealskins—ladies’ man- 
tles—which were stolen by customers. 
The thefts were effected in the following 
way. The customer came in at one door, 
tried on various sealskins, found fault 
with them, and sent the attendant to bring 
more, 

Then she sitpped on the one she liked 
pres and walked away by the second 

oor, 

In order to stop this it was necessary to 
‘lose up the second door and place detec- 
tives behind peep holes at the remaining 
door, Their business was to mentally 
pootograph all who went in and their ap- 
parel as well, 

Several people had been stopped, and 
under threat of exposure obliged to sign 
confessions of theft. 

They were ail ladies, and one of them 
wasa lady of high rank. As a rule, the 
directors preferred not to prosecute, but 
they were obliged now and then to make 
an e¢xample, It was noticeable that the 
question of kleptomania was never raised 
except in a prosecution. 

Where the matter was afranged pri- 
valely, the guilty always seemed quite 
conscious that they had committed theft, 
and were ready to acknowledge itin writ- 
ing to save 6x posure. 


n6 secretary of ne of 


the principal 
8 sorved or 18 SUDj)ect that some 
ABOHK i theft by members had 
a” ®x perience iD 
ace mar y 
a tan of very high rank had stolen 
8 fur coat 


+ belonging to another member 


At first he had asserted that he had mis 
taken it for his own, but when it was 
pointed out to him that his own was an 
ordinary blue overcoat and this was a 
heavy fur coat worth about $200 he became 
silent, Eventually he was allowed to re- 
move his name from the club list, and 
there the matter ended. 

The writer's informant added that there 
appeared to be no sense of honor on the 
subject of umbrellas among people who 
were presumed to be gentleman. 

Thefts of the latter and of walking-sticks 
were by no means uncommon. The idea 
of mistake was precluded by the fact that 
in every case the article left behind was 
much inferior to that taken away. 

A lady who goes about a great deal says 
that there is a lamentable want of honesty 
on the part of ber sex with regard to 
wraps. 

On one occasion, ata fashionable recep- 
tion, where everyone was supposed to be 
in the very best society, she lost a valuable 
wrap, trimmed with the costliest fur, 
which she left in the cloak room. 

She made a great fuss, but all that was 
éventually found in its place was a well- 
worn aftair trimmed with the cheapest fur 
and of an entirely different color. 

The same lady stated that once at the 
Queen’s drawing room, while the ladies 
were passing through the rooms, she saw 
a diamond ornament fall from a lady’s 
head and roll down ber dress, where it 
was caught in some trimming. She then 
saw another woman, who was standing 
behind, take it off the owner’s dress and 
conceal it in her hand. 

She pressed indignantly towards the 
victim of this barefaced theft, but at that 
moment there came a desperate charge of 
some heavy, stout ladies, and she was 
swept away. 

If in the palace one is not secure from 
the hand of the thief, it is perhaps not 
surprisiug that the Royal Enclosure at 
Ascot offers no security to owners of port- 
able property. 

Putting aside the innumerable jewels 
which are dropped there and never found 
again in spite of much advertising, there 
was a recent casé in which a gentleman 
left a new racing-coat and a pair of field- 
glasses on a chair to ‘‘keep it” for a few 
minutes. When he returned, coat and 
giasses were both gone. 

At first he thought that somebody might 
have taken them to the cloak room, but 
they were not there. Nor did advertising 
produce any result, The unusual part of 
this theft was that there was no pretence 
of exchange, no possibility of pleading 
mistake. The thief must have gone down 
without coat or glasses, and simply 
“lifted”? both. One wonders how he ac- 
counted for his new possessions to his 
friends. 

Accident revealed « curious case of habit- 
ual theft by a man of high position. He 
“took” a very bandsome umbrella from a 
fashionable reception, leaving an inferior 
one in its place. As it happened, the 
stolen umbrella had a peculiar mark on 
it, and the two men belonged to the same 
club. The original owner recognized bis 
own in the club umbrella stand one day, 
and he effected an exchange. 

Now it happened that the substituted 
umbrella bad apn address engraved on the 
bandle. Curiosity induced the owner of 
the stoJen one to make inquiries, [tturned 
out that neither the owner of the house in 
question, his sons, nor any of bis relations 
were members of that particular club, 

One of the sons had jost an umbrella not 
long before, which answered exactly to 
the description of the other. The oonclu- 
sion seemed to be that the thief was in the 
habit of “changing’”’ unbrellas whenever 
the one which he temporarily possessed 
became a little worn, or whenever be came 
across one which struck his fancy. 

Not very long ago oonsiderable dismay 
was caused ina noble family by the dis 
covery that the stones of a most valuable 
riviere of diamonds, which was one of the 
family heirlooms, were merely paste. 

This discovery was wade after the death 





of the previous life holder, and the con- 
clusion seemed to bethatshe had taken 
| the diamonds frou: their setting and sold 
them for her own purposes, substituting 
paste in their place to hide the removal. 
As the stones were only bere for life, she 
was undoubtedly guilty of theft. 


| Not long agoa young lady who Was | 
staying with a reiation in)s ised her in- 
timacy to steal a valuable pear! necklace, 
which she soid 
That this was ! wAE fh ptomania 
was prove @ fa , PN ! 
her powe 
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not against professional thieves, but 
against ladies who take violent fancies to 
Jewels which are entirely beyond their 
power of purchase, and slip them into 
muffs or pockets while the assistant’s back 
isturnod. They do not know that there 
are unseen eyes watching them from peep- 
holes, 

On one occasion a lady of high rank 
put a large and valuable biack pearl 
into her glove while the assistant was 
bringing out some more stones, Nhe soon 
rose to go—aa they invariably do—but the 
signal had been given, and 
stopped and requested to go to the private 
room. There she was taxed with the 
theft. At first she was indignant, declared 
that she had never been so insulted in her 
life, added that she would withdraw her 
custom and that all society should hear of 
it. 

Asa watter of fact, she could have al- 
most ruined the jeweler if she had been in 
the right. The watcher, however, was 
positive about the theft. She was threat- 
ened with the police station, and eventual- 
ly she produced the pearl from the very 
glove in which the watcher had declared 
it was concealed, ‘ 

An 6ven worse Caso was that of a lady 
who bought three large pearls, paid for 
them down, and while the shopman was 
making out the receipt, stole three others, 
lt turned out, on investigation being 
made, that she was the wife of a million- 
aire, and she had in her purse at that very 
moment enough money to pay for the 
stones— which she was obliged to do, 

——_——P- - —S 

SoME SMALL AND SomMKE LARGK.— Ke- 
tween seventy and eighty years ago Lord 
Byron wrote that small bands and feet, 
small ears, and curling hair, were the out 
ward and visible signs of gentie blood. 

But it would be very unwise to judge 
of any person's pedigree by the compara 
tive size of their feet and hands, 

Choosing ‘instances from the Koglish 
Royal family, the Princess Beatrice has al- 
ways from eariy childhood been distin- 
guished by the large size of her bands and 
feet, while the hands of the Queen’s soulp 
tress daughter, Princess Louise, although 
strong, capable looking, and full of indi 
viduality, are also undoubtedly large. 

Queen Victoria herself, on the other 
hand, is remarkable, even at her present 
venerable age, for the smallness of her 
soft, plump, and extremely pretiy hands, 
and the diminutive 4126 Of her feet, 

Her Majesty's black hous6-shoes are soft 
and smail as those of a child, made 
quite without heels, with soles Mexible as 
kid, and tastened by an old fashioned strap 
across the instep, 

Not one of the Queen’s children has, 
however, inherited her small bands and 
feet; and, to pass from persons of royal 
birth to highly-born subjects, the meu bers 
of more than one of the oldest and proud- 
est families, notably the Cavendishes, all 
possess bands and feet of unusual dimen 
sions, 

Yet our lady athletes need not distress 
themselves by the thought that exercise 
will spoil their feet by unduly broadening 
them Famous dancers in past and pres. 
ent time have been renowned for the 
shapeliness of their feet, and no better 
formed feet are to be seen anywhere than 
those of the Boulogne fish-girls, who 
tramp daily for miles across the sands, 
but whose daneing shoes, manufactured at 
one special shop near the quay, are long 
and slender and of really beautiful shape, 

Similarly, in the case of the hands, oon- 
stant 6xercise at the plano tends to make 
them supple and graceful and to improve 
the shape. 


__——,- 

As iv is Done IN CHINA.—If #& Chins 
man wishes to be somewhat cold to an ab- 
sent acquaintance, be begins his letter by 
saying, ‘Kor s01n6e days wo have not met,” 
If, however, he is Uesirous of showing @ 
regard for his friend, be expands the 
phrase into “From @ distance | have 
hoped that the blessings of your dally life 
and the best of good fortune may be such 
as to gratify you;” or “Having been #6 &- 
rated from you for some days, I have 
thought eagerly and deeply of you,” 

He then goes on to the subject of his let. 


rn 





ter. but in ail cases he avoids the use of 
the personal pronouns. By a system of 
circumlocution necessitated by this omis- 
sion, he describes himself as “Your 
younger brother,” the chara ler_ re present- 
ing bis expression being written #mail 
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A leading jeweler informed the writer | “My benevolent elder brother,”’ or Your 
that most of their precautions were directed | honor,” literally, “You who are at the 


steps of the council chamber,” 

His own house is “a mean dwelling,'’ 
or, a8 the parts of the character signify, ‘a 
stricken and broken dwelling: but he is 
unable to think of his correspondent’s 
habitation as anything but “an honor 
able,”’ literally, ‘‘Dasket-of-pearl’”’ palace. 
In the same spirit of sel!-abasement he 
feels obliged to wind up his epistio with 
the phrase, Yourstupid younger brother, 
So-and-so, bows his head to the ground." 

If his correspondent proposes to call 
upon him, be hastens to assure bim that 
“at the appointed hour, with bowing 
hands, be will await the time when bis 
excellency shall abase bimeself by driving 
his chariot to his office.” His friend's 
letter in ‘The revelation of his band,” and 
he takes pains to make him aware that 
holding it ‘‘with washed hands, be had 
chanted” its contenta, 

The pictorial nature of the Chinese writ- 
ing supplies an interesting oom m entary 
on the ideas and habits of the people on 
the subjects which they wish to Ox prensa, 
and thus the phrase just quoted is reépres- 
ented on paper by ‘water in a ewer over a 
basin,” having reference to the well-known 
Eastern oustom of cleansing the hands by 
pouring water over them. 


<i 


BRik¥ AND Aprr.—A smart pithy, or 
humorous definition often furnishes a 
happy illustration of the proverbial brev- 
ity which is the soul of wit. 

To bit off jury as “a body of men or- 
Kanised to find out which side has the 
smartest Inwyer,’’ is to satirise many of 
our “intelligent fellow country men.”’ 

A boy onoe said that ‘‘dust is mud with 
the juice squeezed out.” 

A fan, we learn from another juvenile 
source, is “a thing to brush warmth off 
with,” and a monkey, “a small boy with 
@ tail; salt, “what makes your potatoes 
taste bad when you don’t put any on,” 
and ice, ‘‘water that stayed out late in the 
cold and went to sleep,” 

A schoolboy, asked to define the word 
“sob,”? whimpered out: “It means when 
a feller don’t want to cry and it oursts out 
itself.’’ 

Thin soup, acoording toan Irish men- 





| dicant, in “a quart of water boiled down 


to @ pint, to make it strong.’”’ 

Of definitions of a bachelor, ‘“‘un-altared 
man,” “@ singular being,” and “a target 
for a mies” are apt enough. 

“What sustained our sires during their 
struggle for liberty?’ was what a peda- 
KOKU6 asked a boy, and was astonished 
when the boy said, “Their legs, sir.’”’ 

A walking stick may be described an 
“an old iman’s atrength and a young 


|; Inan's wWeaknoss,’’ and an umbrella as “a 


fair and foul-weather friend who has had 


many ups apd downs in the world.”’ 
—— LE © = 


LATK with THE News.—One of our 
great ocean liners was crossing the Atlan- 
tic, In the teeth of w heavy gale, recently, 
when # sallor by some mischance lost bis 
footing, and fell overboard. 

The only person who observed the min- 
hap was one of the passengers, who was 
alllicted with @ most pronounced stutter, 

This individual, eager to break the news 
of the seaman’s Uanger, rushed up to the 
second mais, and gesticulating wildly, be 
gan: “M—im- in,” but could yet no fur- 
ther, owing to his @xciloment and the im 
pediment of his speech, 
sald tho mate, lunpationtly. 
W hat in it?” 





“0 On, alr,” 


OW jiat In 10? 


“M om —im’"’ the other commenced again, 
flourishing bis arms more wildly than 
ever. 


“Ob, bang it!’ sald the officer, testily, 
can't stand listening to your ‘m—m- 
a’ wil day. Sing it, man, sing itl’ 

Imagine the surprise and constervation 

of all around, when the stultoring gentle- 

man, Obeying orders, sang out, in a rich 
baritone voice 


ss] 
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“Man overboard, about a mile and a 
half astern! 
Diniogues, Bpoenkers, for Bohol, 
flute aod Parior fatalowue free 
T. S. DENIBON, bub. Chicagy, LiL 
A EET. an eae fntrelu Fanwmrit (etme 
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Neaily /") las v pay fiver WA 4 ite 
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Humorous. 


KING 


mined Glie 


THE 


(an this be «w land of the 
Where no tyrant or hing shall bold away 
ane a dempot te hie 


YOUNG, 


brave 


When a monarch ta here 
Whom bis subjeets like slaves tnust obey? 


Wo strive to withhold all weapous of barn 
Yot reckless he ll oft praep a thas 

And kick upar Utearia 
Since bis majeaty’s hard to persuade 


titeigpetae before he'll 


But in spite of ti wouldn't 
this 
We'll for him rink oor lives with a will 
How often bias rackets wind up with a kine 


Aum test of our loyalty #till 


pranks who 


(érent Crusoe away tn that long faustus tale 

Was leas of wm tionareh, for be 
lea the king of Our hearts, a falr baby smille 
For hie years have not 
WwW. M. 


An opening speech—‘*Who's got 


oorkecrewt’ 
Why are two t's like bacogons 7 


they minke lesen better 


mat y 


yot numbered thro, 


4a 


Because 


The man who would try to stab a 
host would etfek at nothing 

The right man in the right place—A 
husband at home tn the evoutouy 

Why is av author the most peculiar ot 
mnittinles lheocnuse Lf tule Carton cnuitot tite 
head 

“T tell you, love, L have vot the plan 
mdi tee rey brewed 


"Ab, Chem 1 te all dw utetiel 
young lady iw publi 


witltigg to 


A luwost 
mprirttad 


father's house Used as ma Commrk louse 


every 


eonpeptage ta Gen tne liaaves bee 


The old lady who mended her tus- 


boat's tremens with mw patel of prin, tn throw 
wircnotlifnige tier liadt with Che Gombol a toaster 
Curiosities wanted—A handie for a 


binde of grass, « lotter written w 


tho mcow 


paren, meaneh ae feeblion frentes tlie whrye ct i bide 
pital ' 

“7 know well enough,’’ said a young- 
ster, “where trent Heal come Crom, bit) whine 
these salt ones are catelod, Pll be hanged t¢l 
caun tell" . 

There isa farmer up the State who 
hus wo mitle of children Pits thane de Parley, 
waned dee tiem fora ley aneel fevtar files hi ht 
fear levnigem Conrees taatle 

What a suspicious monster the man 
peetemt Paeaves Deere Wwhice Mat tiavectitedt Jeme he’ trun 
whatna trustlow creature the weotus wii thret 


slowed a Intel key! 


Householder: Here, drop my cout aud 
wet out 

Hurglar Your shut up, or Pl) wike your 
wife and wive ter this letter you forgot to 
promt, 

Mrs. Murphy: Sure, doctor, Oi want 
me tooth pulled 

Proctor: Tut dl at an Oeulist, mot a dentint 

Mra. Murphy Vie, cb kiw, but, doetor, deur, 


In un oye noth 
Wo 


wihitel 


have heard of 
toipers canmtrive: Cer prot tute 


Chiat fi the cuse « 


drutik, 


nothing sa strange 


Jamon Cuigley, whi, ae repaorted, wis oon 


many things on 


t 


| allver 


u | 


Victed of liaving pot drunk om the teosthuiony 
of two poltoe officers 

A.: You might help w fellow, if yo 
wanted to Lal like tor lia tsertrude flad out 
Wlabout my pood potute from an outsider 

I tam helping you, old chap. Why, ft was | 


only vesterday that Laid tiny best to convine 


her that you were no fool 


Awitator: | ask you as a human 
than, aft, What you Intend to do with wll the 
parr Workinen whim you lave: Melted your fae 
terry witli Clits lulsor-amvitiw tamechinery 

Manufacturer Oh, L can give thom a jo 
heaspeltgy the twachtnery ti proper workts 
cnnclet 

A late lecturer remarked that i 
wouldn't be wa very violent stroteh of th 
Voniongz ttre thors Ger brelieewe that ao Miasanmchiiusett 
trabey, stu tereerethin alah, oe Lott fee lite tereotlied 


Ing, eyetoy tits cradle, to sen 


fivenmta better, Or at least stwest some fn 


provement 
A prisover being brought to tie ba 
sepinees Girase gras, Cav atinweer far is 


told the prosecutor that he could conviet litt 


of botha thief anda tmiurderes L prom betu 
regulred to prove lites assertion, salad lie 

‘Why. vou ugly villain, you killed «a mor 
ery aneed wherle PS COMO Tae 


‘“Haunah,’’ said the 


Damerdtng licrise to bie hew timid, 


there's my lead 
Nictlorus, 


Tees Wee, pra dts arly 


siWaye lot tlie 


treme 


fete Kiccow ft) le 


if the could te 
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totwche tenon, 
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landlady of a 
“when 
private af 


terres clitarves It wminy ser strange to you, 
Hannah, but such little thi Mes biahke rent 
Wferenee tn the outiig tm the course of the 
yr si 
Mrs. Newed: Are you sure you lov 
. Newed Perfectly 
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| d’Etat by which the late Emperor of the 


| throne. 
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Inventors of the CELENSKATED GU SAMER 


Tu koven A Couan.—The cold weather 
and the coughs now prevalent are remind- 
ers of the strange fact that a cough was 
chiefly responsible for the great amount 
of bloodshed that accompanied the Coup 
French Napoleon III., obtained his 

That brilliant though unscrupulous ad- 
venturer, Ge eral de St. Arnaud, directed 
the military operations, but he was reluc- 
tant to undertake the definite responsibil- 
ity of commanding the troops to fire upon 
the people, being somewhat in doubt as to 
the result of Napoleon's memorable enter- 
prise, 

When the time for resolute action ar- 
rived, and the mob showed signs of a de 
sire to sweep aside the troops, the briga 
dier-generals under St. Arnaud’s com- 
mand sent an officer to their chief to ask 
him what they were to do. St. Arnaud 


was scizod at that moment with «a violent 


fit of coughing which lasted some min- 
ules, When it stopped, the general Just 
managed to gasp the words, ‘Ma sacree 


toux !'' (My cursed cough)., 

The having waited until St. 
Arnaud recovered his breath, re- 
peated the question, Ayain the general 
was takon witha nasty fit of coughing, 
which terminated, as with the 
malediction, “*Ma sacree toux !’’ 

The officer was no dotard; be could take 
a hint, and, saluting, he left St. Arnaud’s 
On returning to the expectant 
was asked reply the 
general had made, 

“The yeneral’s 
mands were ‘Massacrez tous !’’’ (massacre 
everybody ) 

These commands were obeyed to the 
letter, and unany thousands of people were 


shot down aud bayonetted ip consequence, 
— -— — 


KAsILY SATISFIKD.—-A manufacturer of 
tombstones in « flourishing 
town one day received @ call from @ cus- 
tomer who wished to buy @ stone for his 
mother’s zrave, 

After looking anxiously about for some 
time, and making numerous remarks as to 
lis unother'’s taste, he finally fixed his gaze 
upon a stone which the stoné-mason had 
prepared for another person, 

“T like this one,” he said decidedly; “1’ll 
take this.’ 

“But that belongs to another man,’’ re- 
monstrated the stone-ason; “and it bas 
the name ‘Francis’ cut on it, as you #866; 
that wouldn’t do for your mother,’’ 

“Oh, yes it would,’’ responded the coun- 
tryiman, ‘Mother couldn’t read; and be- 
sides,"’ he added, as he saw the stone- 
mason’s expression, “she'd like it all the 
better if she could read, for Francis was 
always #4 favorile pame of bers.”’ 

This story is suggestive of one told of a 
London tradesman suddenly grown rich, 
who, having setup his carriage in great 
state, went to «a harness-inaker to have a 
letter put on the blinkers of his 
horse, | 

“What is the initial?” asked the harness. | 


otlhoer 
had 


before, 


Presence, 


brigadiers he what 


only words and com- 


provincial 


niaker, 





“The what?’ said the rich man, looking 
very biank, 

“W bat letter shall lL put on?’ inquired 
the harness maker, suppressing bis amuse 
ment. 


“Well, I haven't quite made up my 
mind,’’ answered the customer, “but | 
should say W is sbout as handsome a 


letter as any, ain’t it ?’’ 


PCOPYRHIGHT 


Even the little 
- 
tion of being a_ pig 
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i P none ts 
‘Itisa solid cake o 
~+Try if in yournext 


VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 


EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Lacies and Gentiemen. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure thelr own heais with accuracy: 


J MD BCALPS, FOR WIGH, INCHES, 
TOUPSOT Cuns. No.1. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the 

head, No.2 F 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 

back as far as bald. No.3. From ear 
No. 4. Over forehead as over the . 

far as required. No.4. From ear to car 
No. 4, Over the crown round the f ; 

of the head. ical seas 

have always ready for sale a spiend 
ease Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Wi Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Cur ete., beautifully manufac- 


red, and as cheap as any establishment tu the Union 
Loser trem any part of the world will receive at- 
ter tion. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This pre tion has t manufactured and wold a 
Dollard’ ee the t fifty years, and ite merits are 
gach that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keepa nen, increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S KR ENEKATIVE CKEAM to 
be used In conjanction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally ary and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Kdmondseon Gorter writes to Mosers. Dollard 
& (Go,, w send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal w itas a dressing for the hair 


ngiand, 
was MKS. KEDMONDBON GORTER. 
Uak Lodge Tho 
Norwich, Norfeik, England. 
NAVY AY OFFICE, PHILADBLPHIA, 

1 have ased ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. cof 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
yoars with great advantage. hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been a ”y it 
in its wouted thickness and strength. It is the beat 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MBB, KICHAKD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutst., I’bila 
1 have frequently, during @ number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanitum Extract,’’ and 1 do ne 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and beaithful cleanser of the hair. 
Very pespeeteaiy. 
LEONARD MY ERS, 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


1228 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
None bot lractical Maile and Female Artiata Erm 


Nov., 2, ‘68. 


vl 








AND 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken Ly 

Lan f the * aout tun 


nateria y con- 

gy t (rf ws 
] { w the nly | which contuit the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, the vreatest invention of the aye and 
ise of which you éan imitate perfectty the 
Hurp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Ciuitar, 


Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH F 
$ic00.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
| strat Souvenit talogue, t ; 
vw. nt free Ask f t 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Don't boy a Pinno 
and @xamine a “Crown” 


Organ until you hear 
and get prices. 


is plain that acharm ts 
ngs cleaned by 





to thi 
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Reading Railroad, 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cantey 


On and after March 21, 1806, 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 





Buffalo Day Ex 
pane ana Dinhaetar, | ally ta 
a and © " : 
Blow nt Cara, daily, cae £ 

ans LXpresa, w: ¥ 
pm. vek-days, 8.35, 10.0 ae! is 


Dally (steeper) 11.99 5 
Lock Haven, Clearfield ar Bellefonte 
(Sleeper) dally, except Saturday, 11.20 Dm. Hr 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4. 


train), 8.30, 9.30, 10,30, 10,40a yy (0wo-boar 
1.%), ¥.05, 4.00, 5.(0, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 «dint ear), 
12.10 night Sundays—4. 0, Ite Dm, 


0, 8.30, 
¢ , 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8. on 
19s > 10, 8.10 (dining car) Pm, i 
eave Ath and Chestuut Sts, 
& in, 12.57 (Dintug ‘ear), 3.86 in 8 io id ba 
* m. 1 55, a mn, dining . 
ain Ris, (diningcaty ieee ¢ rh Ae, 
Leave New York, fuot stress 
8.15 9,00, 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1.20, nt 2. 
hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), te 
ndays—4.20 


9,00, 10,00 pm, 12.15 night. 8 
11.90, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 8°00, 6.00pm cue 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTO D PULNTS 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING Any ix 
08 am, 1,00, > 5.™, 6, » 

6.27, 5.32, 9.00am, 1,10, ric 6. SP Em. Senter, 
pm, does not connect for Easton on 
FOR SCAUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, 
a m, 12.45, 4,05, 6.00, 11.40pm. Accom. rit tary 
11,06a m, 1.42, 4.35, 6.23, 7.0 p m, $~Ry. 
press, 4.00, 9.06am, 11,30 pm, Accom,, 7,3, 11.5 
a m, 6.00, p m, ; 

For Reading Express, ri am, 12.46, 4.6, 6m 
11.30 pm. Acoem,. @. 7.45 a m, 1.4% 438 67, 
-Dpm,. sun —- ress 4.00, 9.06 a m, 
Accom,, 7.30 am, 6.05 p m. uDoe. 

Fur Lebanon and Harrisburg—Kxpreas, 8. 

m, 


m, "4.05, 6.00p m. Accom., 4.0 a 1.42, 7.29pm 
Sunday — Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. ‘ 

For rottsville--Express, 8,35, 10.06 a m, 4.05, 6.0 
11.20pm. Accotm., 4.20, 7.4 am, 1.4 pm,’ Sup. 
day Express, 4.00, 9.05 a im, 11.40 pm, Accom. 
op tm, 


For Shamokin and W iliiamsport— Express, & 35, 10.% 
Sunday— Express. 9.6 a m, 


oe . 4.05 yer p m. ‘ 
11.40 pm, Additional for Shamokin—Express, ° 
days, 6.00pm. Accom,, 4.0 am, Sundaye tt 


press, 4.0 am. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharve 
W eek-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2,00 wre 
only 3 00), 4.00,5.00. p m. Accom jon, 8.@a 
m, 4.9%, 6.30pm. Sundays —Exp 9.00, 10.@ 4 
m= Accommodation, 5.00 a m, 4,45 p®n. 

Leave Atlantte City depot-- Week -days--Exprees, 7.3, 
1». ain, 3.30, 5.30 pin. Accommodativa, 6.50, 6.1 
ain, 4.42pm. Sundays--Express, 4.00, 5.30, 8.00 » 
m. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.80 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m, 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 1% 
Chostuu t street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street 
an at stations, 

Union Transfer Compang will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

l. A. SWEIGARD, C. G@. HANOUC 
General Superintendent, General Passenger 











QOKKEEPING = waccinnws, 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. d 


for Circular, C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 8S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





"INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO & OR & ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either ‘in the head,’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITROUT ANY PREVIOUS KROWLEDGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this @§IBE. 

By giving the student the power to play 
(BMEBIATELY (welve tunes of different character 
—this number of pleces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. l’ostage 
stamps, 2's, taken, Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













f Scouring soap: 
house-cleaning=— 


Pils in the Picture 1s a more agrecabl 
+] ee 1] 
V ' C)1 14 wWwyVaQT) \ 
undcr any circumstances. 
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